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The enjoyment and value of motion pictures 
are greatly increased by the best possible 
screen results and visual projection has been 
our first consideration in the design and con- 
struction of Simplex Portable Sound Projec- 
tor. Mechanism parts are made from 
carefully selected materials and all intermittent 
movement parts are hardened and ground with 
scientific accuracy to insure a rock steady pic- 
ture, to imcrease dependability and reduce 
maintenance cost. 

The entire projector mechanism, lamphouse, 
takeup magazine, motor and sound head are 
enclosed in a carefully constructed, substan 
tially built, but light and compact carrying 
case. No framing and focusing knobs, switch 
handles or operating parts project from the 
case and this makes Simplex Portable Sound 
Projector easier to carry, especially through 
narrow passageways. 

Simplex Portable 35 mm. Sound Projector 
gives a positive assurance of splendid tone and 
adequate volume in addition to a professional 
standard of visual projection, mechanical ef 
ficiency, dependability, ease of operation and 
simplicity. 


PRICES AND FULL DETAILS WiLL BE SENT UPON REQUEST 


INTERNATIONAL PROJECTOR CORPORATION, 88-96 Gold St., N. Y. 
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Bell & Howéell 


remembered everything 





in designing this 


The Filmo R Projector for schoolroom 
or auditorium. 


Filmo School Projector 


ee an old established, pioneering cooling system which permits economical 
manufacturer like the Bell & Howell use of high-powered lamps, Filmo’s in- 
Company, with years of experience herent ruggedness, durability, and con- 
to guide it, would have thought of all the stant dependability, construction which 
fine details that make the Filmo Rk Pro gives film every protection from damage, 
jector ideal for schoolroom or auditorium and a score of other refinements that add 


‘ to the simplicity and effectiveness of 
Of these details, the more obvious are ae sae . ee 
projection in the school. 


the automatic re-wind, the reverse move 


ment, “still” projection of any desired Filmo engineers, who for more than a 
frame, the extraordinary ease of threading quarter century have built the profes- 
and operating, the instant interchange sional movie equipment used by the 
ability of lenses, the broad, secure base, major film producers of the world, know 
and the light weight and compactness projection problems as no one else does. 
But hidden—except for the results they ind the Filmo Projector they have de- 
aie, signed and built demonstrates this fact. 
produce—are the exclusive nine-to-one 
film movement that eliminates flicker, the Don’t buy a projector—35 mm. or 
powerful 500-watt or 750-watt direct 16 mm. until you have seen a Filmo 
lighting system with its ingenious method demonstrated, thrilled to its theater-brilli- 
of adjusting the reflector for all-over ance, its easy operation, its quietness. 
illumination, the remarkably efficient air Send the coupon for full details. 
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— margins of 35-millimeter 
Eastman Safety Film carry the im- 


portant words Eastman... Safety... Kodak. 
Thus the film that gives you full protec- 
tion when you show standard-width pic- 
tures without a booth 1s doubly easy to 
identify...Specify prints on this Eastman 
film and...for safety’s sake...look for the 
identification throughout each reel be- 
fore projecting. Eastman Kodak Co. 
(J. E. Brulatour, Inc., Distributors, 
New York, Chicago, Hollywood.) 
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Current Motion 
Pictures! 


Now Available-- 


Fighting 
President” 


A 6-reel feature of 
timely interest and 
educational value. 
Recommended by the 
National Film Esti- 
mates as follows: 


*‘Well-chosen news-reel shots from career 
of Roosevelt from beginning of his public 
life to the Presidency. Well-edited, good 
vocal accompaniment, presenting well- 
rounded and wholesome picture of worth- 
while attainment by the greatest national 
figure of the day.” 
Also 

The screen story of Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt’s INAUGURAL. History in the mak- 
ing—the event of the Century, in 16 mm. 
silent only. 


“The Voice of the Vatican” 


A one-reel, sound-on-disc, picture showing 
the high lights of Vatican City, scenes of 
the Basilica, the new Vatican railway, the 
governing offices, the Pope’s office and 
incidental departments. You see and hear 
the famous bells of Vatican Square. You 
see the Pope, for the first time, meeting the 
actual ruling head of a government when 
he greets Mussolini and Victor Emmanuel. 
The lighting of St. Peter’s Cathedral is 


also shown. 


Write for information 
Non-Theatrical Department, Bureau S 


Universal Pictures 


Corporation 
730 Fifth Avenue New York, N.Y. 


Around the World 
IN 
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C LASS R OOMI 


From Cape Horn to Alaska—from the Amazon to 
Siberia—right in your own classroom. With a 
Spencer Delineascope you can “show” your class 
pictures from all over the world—wherever the 
camera has gone. 


Visual Instruction is one of the best methods of 
raising the class average and decreasing the number 
of repeats. 


Spencer Delineascopes, because of the scientific 
experience of Spencer Lens Company in construct- 
ing precision optical instruments, set the pace for 
visual equipment. They are optically and mechani- 
cally precise. They meet the requirements of the 
modern classroom and today's school budget. 


The Four-Purpose 
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A combination Delineascope for projecting opaque 
material, glass slides, filmslides and micro - slides. 
Opaque aperture is 6” x 6” but larger illustrations 
may be inserted. Weight but 20 lbs.—may be easily 
carried from room to room. Size 8!/2” wide x 17” long. 
Gives excellent illumination. Send for folder K-77-ED. 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 
Buffalo, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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Has a remarkable tone quality and the volume will be found 
adequate to meet the most exacting requirements of moder- 
ate sized auditoriums, schools, colleges, churches, hotels, hos- 
pitals, steamships and public, 
private and commercial 


organizations, etc. 


The enjoyment and value of motion pictures 
are greatly increased by the best possible 
screen results and visual projection has been 
our first consideration in the design and con- 
struction of Simplex Portable Sound Projec- 
tor. Mechanism parts are made from 
carefully selected materials and all intermittent 
movement parts are hardened and ground with 
scientific accuracy to insure a rock steady pic- 
ture, to increase dependability and reduce 
maimtenance cost. 

The entire projector mechanism, lamphouse, 
takeup magazine, motor and sound head are 
enclosed in a carefully constructed, substan 
tially built, but light and compact carrying 
case. No framing and focusing knobs, switch 
handles or operating parts project from the 
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The Educational Screen 


EDITORIAL 


Museums and Photography 


E WERE wondering, in the last issue, why 

museums are content to exercise only an 

infinitesimal part of their potential influence ; 
why such huge investments should be allowed to realize 
but a fraction of one percent in value to the public for 
which they were made; why these stately edifices, with 
their priceless contents, should be let stand year after 
year in semi-stagnant isolation, satisfied with the meagre 
figures from their turnstiles as an index of their 
achievement. 

We hasten to admit the fact that not a few museums 
have long since recognized this danger of sterility and 
have gone to great effort and expense to avert it. 
The effort usually takes the form of circulating-unit- 
cases carrying actual objects in their settings, collec- 
tions of sample stuffs, sequential arrangements of 
process-materials, topical groupings of manufactured 
products, etc. (In this issue we present Miss Wads- 
worth’s interesting account of the activities and achieve- 
ments of one American museum which is small but 
outstanding in worth to its community. We suspect 
that the Kalamazco museum belongs in the front rank 
for magnitude of service rendered in proportion to 
parvitude of resources available.) The unit-case is 
valuable when any one sees it. Its costly weaknesses 
are getting it built, getting it moved, and getting it seen. 

A museum exhibit is worthless except when human 
eyes are looking at it. The degree of its worth de- 
pends upon the minutes or hours it is looked at by 
those eyes. Now what is the fate of the unit-case in 
schools? In a pitifully large majority of schools so 
served the case means little. Where to put it is a 
problem, customarily solved by placing it in some cor- 
ridor more or less dark, at a point where it will be least 
in the way during change of classes. The average 
pupil's chief concern is not to bump into in going by. 
A few look at its contents a moment or two, the day it 
arrives, and merely dodge it the rest of the two weeks. 
Occasional schools have a teacher sufficiently alert and 
conscientious to take her class once to the case for 
thoughtful viewing and discussion, when those students 
near enough to see gain real value. A specialist in 
decimal statistics might determine the coefficient of 
efficiency of such a case in its round of the schools. 

Assuming, however, adequate viewing of the ex- 
hibit, consider just what these unit-cases do. They 
aim to duplicate the object as it stands in the museum 
for use at a distance. A most worthy aim. Nothing 
can equal “the object itself” for educational purposes. 
But the supreme argument for “the object itself” is 
that it permits the play of all the senses, and “we learn 
through all our senses, not through any one alone.” 
Quite true! Yet the object, as displayed in the mu- 
seum or in the unit-case, is carefully and necessarily 
guarded against the operation of any sense save vision. 


Inaccessible position, guard rails, or enclosing glass 
ensure that the public shall not touch, taste, smell or 
hear. It can only see. Further, it can see from one 
side only, for the opaque sides and back of cases 
and cabinets assure this limitation of view. The same 
exclusive appeal to vision, the same limited viewpoint, 
spell “‘picture”. If vision is the only sense that can act 
upon museum objects, why all the costly procedure of 
transporting objects hither and yon? Why not a per- 
fect picture of that object—a picture costing cents 
instead of dollars for production, duplication, trans- 
portation and replacement ? 

Tradition is an excellent asset, rightly used. It 
should serve as the one sound standard whereby to 
test and select the new, not as a formula to embalm and 
eternalize the old. The museum tradition is venerable 
and deserves the authority it wields. For twenty odd 
centuries—from Alexandria to America—there was 
no chance or reason for the museum to change policy 
or method. “Gather things, anchor them, and let who 
will come and see.” But from 1833 to 1933, one brief 
rich century, certain things happened of which the 
museum world is still too blissfully unappreciative. 
Photography was born with the daguerreotype, and 
there followed the transparent negative, the paper print, 
the stereograph, the lantern slide, film and the motion 
picture, silent, in color, in sound. 

Photography is ready and waiting, with all its forms 
and subtleties, to end the isolation of museums. The 
picture, the right kind for the specific object, can carry 
the museum's treasures abroad safely, cheaply, accu 
rately. It can move the mountain to Mahomet, where 
ever Mahomet may be. A museum now doing sporadic 
circulation of cumbrous objects can saturate with serv 
ice its community, its State, and forty-seven other States 
with the money now used in laboriously building and 
carting around a few costly unit-cases to local schools. 

Once photography has been harnessed for the pur 
pose, museums will be emancipated from present handi- 
caps. They can broadcast all their possessions. But a 
fraction of their exhibits are adaptable to unit-cases. 
Most of them are too large, too small, too rare to be 
risked in transportation. But no group can be too large, 
no fabric too delicate, no exhibit too costly for pic 
torial distribution. Difficulties of cost, once prohibt 
tive become meaningless. With modern camera equip 
ment a few cents makes the perfect negative, a few 
more the print or slide; a few dollars make duplicates 
by hundreds, and transportation is a matter of penny 
postage. Result? The original objects stay safely in 


the museum, but the whole collection can be laid under 


the eyes of millions, in homes or in schools, to be 
scanned and studied as long and as often as the spirit 
or the teacher moves. When museums accept what 
photography offers them they can take their normal 


place at the head of the visual education movement. 


NELSON L. GREENE. 
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A Community Asset With a Top Service 


at a Bottom Cost 


HE increasing adult demand in addition to that 

of the schools during the current financial de 

pression upon the infinite educational resources 
to be had free for the asking in libraries, museums, 
and art galleries in our American cities 1s constituting 
a challenge to those institutions to expand adequately 
their facilities with often diminishing budgets. 
Moreover, participants in agencies for education in 
cluding study clubs and evening schools more and 
more are demanding personal use of visual material 
as educational adjuncts; in other words, they want not 
only the privilege of viewing exhibits at the art gal 
lery, museum, or library, they want to borrow exhibits 


as they borrow books. 


A public library in a city of 62,000 population which 
at a bottom cost has achieved the largest circulation of 
mounted pictures per capita in the United States—the 
United States leading in this respect, the above means 
the largest in the world—and also circulates approx 
mately 288,000 objects a year has a story which should 
be regarded as significant of trends, and certainly sug 
gestive as to methods, in the field of both adult and 
preadult education on a restricted material basis 

Some years ago, a few months apart, two new de 
partments were born to the Public Library of [Kala 
mazoo, Michigan. In function they were from the be 
ginning like twins, for both were conceived for the 
work of visual education—one, illustrative, called the 
Art Department; the other, objective, termed the Mu 
seum. The Art Department had its beginning when 
it was set apart from the general service by collecting 
as its primary basis all the art books in a separate 
room. <A hoarded collection of unorganized pictures 
was originally a secondary attribute; but because pic 
tures,’ posters, lantern slides, and films were eventual 
ly organized as visual aids, the loans of this material, 
particularly of its 50,000 mounted pictures, exceeded 


in numbers the loans of art books. 


As for the origin of the Museum, I recall long 
observing a musty, dusty remnant of what once was 


somebody's pet collection of stuffed birds, Indian rel 
ics, hair wreaths, and what not, dating back to the 
eighties, displayed in a dark and seldom visited bas¢ 
ment of the main library building. Therefore, I can 
appreciate somewhat the contrast of this unusable 
nucleus to the present remarkable circulating colle 
tion of 600 exhibits averaging fourteen objects to each 
exhibit and including a total of about 8,400 objects 
Added to this circulating collection, the Museum, now 
known as the Kalamazoo Museum and Art Institute, 


owns permanent collections 1n art, archeology, history, 


BEULA MARY WADSWORTH 


and science; docent service is maintained, travelling 
art exhibits are shown, and classes in art instruction 
for both children and adults are sponsored. Quite full 
gerown, these twins. 

In very few instances is a public library under the 
administration of the Board of Education. However, 
this plan being extant in Kalamazoo, with the Museum 
functioning under the library, the Museum is placed 
in the unique position of serving visual education pur- 
poses rather than the usual purposes of display. It 
does this because the vision of those carrying on the 
work of the library saw this possibility. Moreover, 
because the library with its seriously limited resources 
of money and space can emphasize the visual educa- 
tion of a museum more successfully than it can the 
usual displays which cost an enormous amount of 
money and require an appalling amount of space. 
Furthermore, the effort to supply visual education ma- 
terials has seemed to fill a “long felt want.” This 
unique position may or may not succeed everywhere. 
\Where a personnel is so constituted that there is not 
an over-abundance of the lubricant of harmony, it 
probably would not succeed unless the museum was 
independent of the library supervision; conversely, it 
has been successful in Kalamazoo because of the ideal 
coordination of the entire personnel. 

In the first place, Flora B. Roberts, Librarian, with 
keen wisdom and foresight recognized in two women 
fine literary and artistic backgrounds and inborn facul- 
ties for detail, organization, and initiative. One, Eliza- 
beth Barnard, then on her staff, was selected for Chief 
of the Art Department at its inception; and the other, 
Mrs. Mary E. Palmer, Miss Barnard’s sister and at 
first her assistant, has become Curator of the Kala- 
mazoo Museum and Art Institute. The two women ' 
though not twins by birth, are like twins in_ their 
charming personal relationship and in the harmonious 
dove-tailing of the work of their respective depart- 
ments. Incidentally, the Art Department of the Li- 
brary and the Museum and Art Institute have over- 
flowed from the library building into two adjoining 
houses—the Library House and the Art House—an 
arrangement which facilitates the interrelation of their 
activities. 

he kind of service rendered by the Art Depart- 
ment under Miss Barnard, though remarkable in ex- 
tent, is quite usual through the country, and the kind 
of circulating service of the Museum has become cus- 
tomary in most museums. However, many of the 
methods used by Mrs. Palmer are unusual. To know 
the inside story of a top service at a bottom cost one 
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must know Mrs. Palmer. Be it said, with her unique- 
ness she is altogether self-effacing; her inspiring en 
thusiasm and untiring energy are all for the work 
the work is always first. 

One will discover that acquisitions seem ever jo) 
fully to converge at her small office although little 
money is actually expended for them. With winsome 
manner yet with a deep river of unswerving purpose 
beneath the surface, she reaches out for gifts here, 
there, and everywhere. The alchemy of her genius 
transforms them into usable educational form, and 
again her swift hands are extended to fill the teeming 
needs of the community for her fascinating wares. 
She may modestly tell you, for instance, how a Swed- 
ish resident became interested in contributing a native 
costume from Sweden, how a merchant or manufac 
turer generously donated a lot of sample merchandise, 
or how delightfully the children bring stones, butter 
flies, and other finds with the glowing hope that they 
will be accepted for their Museum. 

Yes, their Museum, the people’s Museum. Schools, 


colleges, clubs, church schools, rural patrons, com 


The Educational Screen 


“Italy” may be a unit of study with a group. There 
will then be made ready for use cases of objective ma 
terial illustrating manners and customs, economics, 
and arts and crafts of that country, including a suit 
case of miniature furniture and furnishings illustrating 


the Italian style. 


“Suitcase!” Yes, standard cases are far from ade 
quate in size and shape to accommodate the greatly 
varied circulating exhibits of this institution. Here 
is where efficient service together with low cost are 
considered. Mrs. Palmer has originated for maximum 
display effect, preservation, and carrying convenience 
a series of economical devices a number of which 
have quite plebeian sources. One device is the wood- 
framed suitcase purchased in several sizes and costing 
approximately only ninety cents each. The opening 
of the large filing cabinet containing these pieces of 
luggage reminds one of a checking booth in a bus sta 
tion, and the library attendant waiting upon the tray 
ellers into the realms of knowledge is indeed quite as 
busy checking the curiously filled hand bags in and 


out. Open a suitcase labeled “South American In 





Carrying Cases developed by 


mercial and other artists claim it. There is instilled 
in the public consciousness a loyal sense of ownership 
and responsibility toward the Museum. ‘This attribute 
on the part of the public operates not only toward 
stimulating a magnanimous contributing of gifts large 
and small and enjoyment of the resultant benefits, but 
also toward preservation of the exhibits. Concerning 
the last mentioned, the 20,000 to 28,000 objects circu 
lated per month have not suffered a single loss in th 
course of a year. A secret is, for instance in the 
schools which are the largest users, the room or group 
is made responsible, not the individual. 

The visual education material of this museum con- 
sistently conforms with the community needs. The 
curator or her assistant will note, for instance, that re 
quests have been presented for illustrative materials 
on trees common to the locality. Forthwith, glass- 
covered trays will be prepared ready for the expected 
demand. The tray. or in this instance, a standard riker 
mount contains a locality map and samples of flower, 
leaf, limb wood, trunk bark, fruit shields, and seed fur- 
nished by the State Conservation Department, and a 
description is pasted on the back of the mount. Again, 


the Kalamazoo Museum 


dian” and there you will see that neat wooden par 
titions in varying sizes have been built in to suit the 
character of the contents—a poncho of llama wool, a 
shopping bag, wristlets, foods, and pictures covering 


the subject matter in the case. 


Of equal carrying convenience and without cost are 
discarded sample cases travelling men have used, se 
cured from wholesale grocery companies. Opening a 
spice sample case, for instance, reveals that spices 
have been replaced by removable laundry cards fitted 
to the bottom of each of the two parts of the case, 
each card mounted respectively with a wild and a culti 


vated silk moth exhibit. 


Slide boxes securable from photographic studios 
for the cost of putting on handles, slide cases in 50 
and 100 sizes discarded by schools who have trans 
ferred their individual slide collections to the Art De 
partment of the library for economic utility also have 
been turned to good purposes. At a cost of one cent 
each, metal slides had been cut at a metal shop to fit 
the slots to divide suitably the spaces for such ex 


hibits as minerals, sea life, insects, wood samples, but 
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tons, and bottles of soil \ device at once light a m1 to make some ten loans in comparison to one loan 
compact. under ordinary museum methods, thanks to the ways 
A cupboard full of tin dinner buckets may suggest of Mother Library. 
an outdoor picnic, but in reality they have been fille: Going back to the various exhibit cases in which ar- 
with tood tor thought tor indoor picnics 1n bird ticles as shells, stones, metal, and china objects had 
> o es ; : 4 Wy OSes eae Cc a Sih Uh wc 4 . ‘es ‘ s 
Bird cases built to order cost from $1.25 to $7.50, M been mounted | inquired, “What do you use for ce- 
De ae ] ie it standar me b cl = 7 laren : 4 P hed 4° , re rear 
Palmer told me, but standard dit buckel menting such materials: Immediately I was given 
e , nade ah cee ee Lh ai ; ; ; : oe 
lots can be purchased at fifty c cl | a recipe which is simple indeed. Celluloid waste se- 
10 7) "7 ancl durable F eC 1T laaea bility . , oo ics o i ° ° 4 ; 
light to carry and durabl Their \ LDIIITY ' curable from factories is put in a bottle, as much 
denced by very little wear after two years O! amyl is added as the celluloid will absorb without ex- 
The fe soot om tte mnerte mented cu eae Pe ; pial ee ; eer 
"he stuffed bird on its perch n ba ' cess, then with it is mixed an equal quantity of liquid 
base to fit the bucket makes the specimen easy for chi glue. This preparation is in reality china cement and 
dren to hand Che data wer = s therefore not altogether successful in cementing wood 
panying loose card. to wood 
Standard coin collection fillers aside frot ! _ 1 
a ird Se ee ee ’ Not all the articles in the Museums’ circulating col- 
rr coin displays found new uses. I was shown fillet , = 7 re . 
tor coin dis] ection are assembled into definite exhibits. There is 
‘xhibiting different kinds of grains, cereal food nd , ; 1 ¢ eae 
exhi vit ng ait ( [ gi what is called the fluid file containing items which go 
milar items. 
similar tte out separately when so desired or are grouped with 
wh current iokes ahout the innumet : ge : og 
\Ithough current jokes abou _ ious classifications as needed. In filing drawers 
on oe 1 ty 17 ° 7 : ; ; laact * . 
Snow apped 1 Cellophane ma seem to ci 1 : ! 
ticles now wrappt ellopha vere observable hand looms, fabrics, and in a cup- 
ver ing from the Declaration of Independet . : “6 of 
everything from the Declaratior board were regalia and still life for loans to art classes. 
Sneane jumble” of pickles. snark plug solf te ; é 
Insane jumbl pone ISS, (here were more than twenty-five. models of shelter 
P o de hexe editian af the New Vorl , eee , jf 
and a de luxe ¢ n of the Hi ‘epresentative of different countries which had been 
une, there still 1s another ust ) — made in school project work and then presented to the 
ibi S dO 11 le s] ets i stiff ( llopl 1) Lie cle nt 4s i : . - : P 
hibits. Double she Or Stl ; ane | Museum. The fluid file also included a great variety of 
lati es bv insertine evelets around the eds ?’ 3 : is ‘ 
envelopes by 11 ig eyelets around the edg ready prepared commercial exhibits. 
to protect and display both sides of fat, deli : eh 2 Ps ‘a 
| , liad at lhe commercial exhibits obtainable free from manu- 
ticles such as lace and hair fabrications, and ; fi os 
ta ; facturers are put out by concerns for advertising pur- 
fragile nature specimens, and surprisingly — et - : 
poses. ‘To mention a few, there were cases or cards 
their attractiveness ae ; 
a exhibiting actual products in progressive stages of 
Most interest F among the cl 1 na thnritt Ch , ; . 
j ib; manufacture—watches, shears, pencils, pens, pins, coal, 
vices for circulating exhibits were cases whl O1 . , 
; , | io Cuban sugar (in bottles), rope, thread, electric bulbs,— 
fered more depth than Cellophane envelopes for sl 
i au a ee $100 items 1n all. 
sea life, and the like; the inside paint vhite, : 
; Commercial companies also issue printed bulletins 
side black, the specimens cemented to the bottor ; inc a 
Ee Pe oy ; and booklets for advertising purposes. These are re 
Q1ass 0) qd to the toy ot the cas 17 passe] tout A » . 5 
' ; quisitioned for the Museum not for advertising but 
tape, vou would not recognize their origin—the C1 } i : 
1 for their educational value. For instance, booklets on 
cigar boxes. Waste glass had beet ured fro : 
es es | Walter Baker’s Cocoa are secured in duplicate to aid 
tographers at five dollars a ton and then cut t t the ; : 
] 1] | | , several classes at one time when they are studying a 
boxes. A lot had been done together to minimize tl . ee ee. 
. . country which produces that product. These publica- 
time element. Not counting the time, the cost of ea ‘ ‘ 
; tions are filed according to country or industry in 
case amounted to less than one cent , pen is, "6 
; . 7 ae x vertical manila tag folders which in turn are organized 
lhe loan records OT all thi Sse Cf ections ditter trot , : 
; in bank file cases. 
those of most museums due to the fact that the O 
ed 1 fo os , : Bank file cases represent another astute economy and 
Was born nN the Wwpbrarv: the methods used in loaning 7 Aa ei , ? ” 
a ee ; a ae - utilization of facilities originally intended for other 
books are quite closely followed colectiol rr se eee . 
; - 44 , sie purposes. Mrs. Palmers’ unfailing observation found 
upplied with a folded pocket as used in libra : 


og oho unused file cases in the basement of a bank: her dis- 
books ; this is pasted into the cover of the cas mi 


covery was followed by the useful sequel that they 


where, then an identification card, such as the card 

used in libraries, is placed in the pocket, and were donated to the Museum. 

placed near the po ee re oe ne Cases for the general exhibition activities of the 
The ae information on the card and pock Museum have been obtained in a similar nature. <A 
sefer to certain museum records which deecribe in. di case from a jewelry store which once cost $125 was 
tail the contents of each collection: when the colle purchased for two or three dollars. While motley 
tion is loaned. the number assigned to the borrower! cases do not make an ideal effect, they serve very well 
is written on the card and this filed in a trai ry until more money is available—and museum cases cost 
date the collection is to be returned is stamped on thi much 

“date due” slip. This simple record enables one pet hese larger exhibit cases are used to display ob- 
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jects of value too great for circulation. To utilize 
them educationally, classes come to the Museum by 
appointment for lectures by docents, a number of 
whom are local specialists in given lines who contrib- 
ute their services without compensation. Lessons for 
classes are given on request—these being conducted by 
the curator. 

Go into the Library House and you will want to 


Visual Experience and Social 


(Concluded from November Issue) 


F COURSE the children or adults have 

not the time or need to see everything or 

everybody in the world. Selection, there- 
fore, would be a primarily important problem in 
getting this visual material or mental feed for 
the millions. 

And what a problem this is! To decide what 
the billions of children should see from earliest 
years up through the various school grades, as well 
as in adult life, will surely require the help of the 
best students of children and of the world. The 
individual traveler lays out his route with much 
care. What immense care should be taken in lay- 
ing out the routes that myriads are to take! 

Moreover, it would not be enough to have the 
most important photographs made (airplane views, 
movies, slides, stereographs, etc.). It isn’t enough, 
of course, for people just to see each other, though 
that is the most important first step in coming to 
take an interest in, to know and understand each 
other eventually. In fact the wisest and rarest 
students of humanity should accompany the photog- 
raphers not only to direct them as to what people 
to photograph, but also by personal association 
with these very people, to gain and provide for 
use with the photographs the first hand and authori 
tative information that would be of most help in 
aiding anyone to become acquainted with and to 
understand the people thus seen. Here again se 
lection would be of the utmost importance. 

We catch a glimpse of the possibilities here, in 
the methods followed in studying life in a_ rep- 
resentative city, “Middletown.” <A staff of workers 
sent out by a research foundation merged them 
selves for more than a year in the varied life of the 
city. “Members of the staff lived in apartments or 
rooms in private households. In every way possible 
they shared the life of the city, making friends and 
assuming local ties and obligations as would any 
resident of Middletown . . . staff members dined 
one night with the head of a large manufacturing 
plant, and on the next with a labor leader or a day 
laborer. Week in and week out they attended 
churches, school assemblies and classes, court ses 


The Educational Screen 


browse at length among the alluring exhibits which 
fill the various cases; but if you will penetrate to the 
second floor rear you will be rewarded by a look into 
a live center of activity which fairly overflows from 
the curator’s office into the corridor. Here is where a 
certain busy and gracious person is not too busy to 
talk to you, and where visual education secrets are 


not withheld. 


Progress 


ALBERT E. OSBORNE 


sions, political rallies, labor meetings, lectures, an 
nual dinners, card parties, etc.” 

We get a further suggestion as to the import 
ance of certain pictures that should be made, and 


the sort of information that should be obtained t: 


accompany them, when we take account of the 
tremendous part that various “cultures” play in 
the life of humanity. The comparative study of 
humanity divides people off into varied culture 
groups. The term “culture” is used as a general 
name for all the customs or folk ways, mores, etc 
that are exhibited by a group. The term is em 
ployed without the intention of conveying praise, 
since every group possesses a culture, no matte 
how simple and degraded it may appear to men 
bers of another group. Humanity is divided ofl 
into major cultures and into a great number of 
minor cultures. It would be difficult to estimate 
the range and immense complexity of the customs 
and folk-ways that make up the life of the simplest 
culture groups. A large part of the education with 
in each group, in the schools and out, is devoted 
to the indoctrination of the young with all the 
ideas, beliefs and standards of that particular cul 
ture. As a result it is found that a people ar 
molded to such a degree by their native culture, 
that they often come to think that members of 
other cultures have a radically different human na 
ture from their own. Indeed in this common con 
viction of the people of one culture group that the 
nature of people of other culture groups differs 
essentially from their own, we find one of the 
fundamental reasons why humanity always has 
been and still is divided up into so many hostile 
and warring factions. Due to the inculcation in 
the young from childhood of the ideas, standard 
and prejudices of each culture group, this convic 
tion persists, even though students who have in 
vestigated all the strikingly different culture group 
declare that human nature is essentially the sam« 
the world over. 

Now when investigation is made as to the rate 
of cultural and social change, it is found that though 


this rate is being constantly increased, yet it alway 
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has been and still is distressingly slow. However 


a most significant fact is found, namely, that the 


most backward peoples have been those that have 


been isolated, while the peoples who have mad 
the most rapid advance were peoples like the Egyp 
tians, the Hebrews, the Greeks and the Romans 
who were geographically placed where t 
cultures clashed. There only could the innumet 
able ways of living be brought out sharply for cor 


sideration by the masses. Then only could co1 


parative judgment about these numberless way 
of living have an opportunity to function among 
the masses of people—making possible the discard 
ing of the less desirable ways of living and the 


adoption of the better. 


Accordingly we can see that such a seri O} 
pictures of peoples of varied cultures, the or] 
round, accompanied with authoritative intorm 
with regard to these varied human groups, would 
to a considerable degree provide for hun 
everywhere those conditions which have contribu 


ted so powerfully for social progress, conditior 


which heretofore have been provided, more or I 
by chance, for only a few people 

Of course, helping the people of the world to 
become acquainted with, to understand each othe 


is an immense task. To put this matter of the 
information needed in the most comprehensive wa 


it becomes evident (when we remember that each 


person is reacting to his own inner world, the 


vastly complex world in his head) that we 
really come to know people, to vet thei point 
of view, only as we are enabled to explore thes¢ 
inner worlds, to know not only the extent and limi 
tations of these inner worlds with relation to th 
outer world. but also the accuracy or fals! 


peoples’ estimates of the varied groups of folk that 


appear in their worlds—their attitudes towards th 
peoples of their own and other races, reliot 

classes, nations, etc. Here is certainly a stupendou 
task. The exploration of the physical world 


child’s play in comparison with the explor: 
of these millions of inner worlds 

And yet the solution of our great social questi 
like the substitution of mutually beneficial coopera 
tion for destructive war, of constructive evolution 
for destructive revolution, depends upon the degree 
that this task is accomplished. 

Perhaps it will be suggestive to mention a fe 
features of these inner worlds that a little investi 
gation and reflection reveal. Though of course 
this could mean only the merest glimpse at the 
way these inner worlds are made, their content, 
relation to the body, en., Yer we hope that this 
slight investigation may emphasize something ot 
the importance of far more adequate work in this 
field. 


In the first place it can be taken for granted that 
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investigations of these inner worlds would reveal 
an astonishing amount of goodness, of unselfish 
devotion, of endless service, among people every- 
where; but along with this goodness and service 
an appalling amount also of ignorance of one 
another, of unfounded race and religious and na- 
tional and class prejudices, of unfounded hates and 
fears,—anti-social attitudes that have caused end- 
less wars, that hinder helpful cooperation, attitudes 
that perilously unfit people for citizenship, attitudes 
that act as veritable social poisons in human 
relationships. 

\ppalling as this vast mass of ignorance and 
unfounded anti-social attitudes is, there is no gain 
in remaining oblivious to it or shutting our eyes 
to it. Rather should it be faced and inquiry made 
as to the cause and what might be done to make 
these inner worlds more wholesome. A very little 
Inquiry shows that we do not need to resign our- 
selves to the belief that these conditions are due 


to any innate badness of human nature. In fact 
sociologists have pointed out again and again that 
such anti-social traits and attitudes develop when 
people grow up in the average narrow community. 
\lwavs are found such anti-social traits and atti- 
tudes as egoism, clannishness, dogmatism, intoler- 
ance, bigotry, and all the varied fears and prejudices. 


Social scientists point out that these anti-social 


attitudes are abnormal, not normal, developments 


of human nature. They are due to the mental and 
social starvation that people are subjected to in 
the average community life. “Social starvation is 


1 
ya 


closely associated with isolation.” Social and mental 
starvation bring about these abnormal traits as 
physical starvation brings about tuberculosis, 
scurvy, anemia, and a long line of physical ills. 
Dr. Hart describes the average community so- 
cially as a “dank pool in which fear, hate, preju- 
dice, war, superstition, morbidity, repression, all 
have large place along with whatever sweetness 
and light humanity has.developed or conserved.” 
Into such communities people are born and im- 
mersed from childhood up. Even slight considera- 


tion 


if one fact about the way people build their 
inner worlds ought to make us understand, not 
only why these inner worlds of people everywhere 
are so colored and determined by their environ- 
ment, but also why these inner anti-social attitudes 
are so lasting. As we have seen, each person 
builds his inner world of nature and humanity in 
the most intimate relation with states of his 
nerves, states of his body. From birth every ex- 
perience, every thought and emotion, every act, in 
some degree shapes and leaves some trace within 
this inconceivably complex mass of nerve cells. 
Now inasmuch as every part of a person’s inner 
world is built up in such close connection with 
these states of his nerves and body we shall expect 
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that every part of a person’s inner world would 
therefore be influenced to a considerable extent by 
the person's nerve and body states. If, for in 
stance, a child has usually heard the word 
“foreigner” spoken with a show of dislike and 
hatred by his parents and companions, these feel 
ings will be registered in the child’s nervous system 
along with the spoken words, and thereafter these 
associated feelings of dislike and hate will tend 
to rise whenever he thinks of a “foreigner.” Such 
a person is thus likely thereafter to think and act 
impulsively according to these feelings when th: 
subject of foreigners comes up. Reason and fair 
minded justice would be likely to play little or no 
part thereafter in his attitudes towards foreigners 

This should help us to realize why our religious 
and national attitudes and loyalties, our religious 
and national and other varied prejudices and hates, 
are so lasting. These nerve systems in which un 
numbered impressions have been accumulated 
from the dank social pools in which we have lived 
from childhood, cannot be easily or quickly changed, 
and hence all these inner attitudes associated with 
these nerve conditions, are not easily or quickly 
changed. Indeed in these to so large an extent 
permanent nerve conditions, we find what may be 
called the material basis for the permanence ot 
character, good or bad. 

In fact, in this permanence of nerve conditions 
that have been determined by impressions received 
through the ears, especially impressions received 
during the first few years after birth, we find the 
reason why social changes must come slowly, and 
why mothers play a primarily important part in 
the retardation or acceleration of social progress. 
If all babies could be placed at once after birth 
in the care of mothers who were free from all 
unfounded race and religious and national and class 
prejudices, humanity would make more progress 
along these social lines in one generation than 1t 
ordinarily has made in thousands of years. But 
because of the overlapping of the generations and 
the permanence of these nerve impressions, par 
ticularly those made in early childhood, any rea! 
effective work for social progress must proceed 
not merely according to a “five year plan,” but 
according to a two or three generation plan 

As said at the beginning we can take the space 
here only to give a few suggestions as to the 
range and selection of pictures, especially of hu 
manity, that are needed. And also but the slightest 
intimation as to the information that is needed 


to accompany the pictures, if people are to be 


helped most in mutually understanding each other; 
if we are all to do the most possible in clearing our 


inner worlds of ignorance and untounded super 


stitions and fears and prejudices and hates of 


one another. 


The Education-! Screen 


Yet undoubtedly there will be many who will 
object that there is no place nor time 1n our ovet 


crowded school curriculums for such wide experi 


ence and studies of human life as have been 
suggested. Here we meet again of course the old 
question as to what knowledge is of most worth 
Perhaps we should refer at least to a few of the 


criticisms, by educational leaders, of our present 


eround that they 


day curriculums, on the 


deal to so slight an ext vith human life and 


society of to-day Says Dr. Finney, “The schools 


are dealing mainly with dead hangovers from by 


{ + 


fone ages.” Such authorities sav that the schools 


in their studies should parallel at least the civiliz 


tion in which we live, and which the voune are 
constantly going out to carry on. And yet Rugg 
says in his “Child Centered School,”—‘There is 


to-day a disheartening two fold gap between the 
curriculums of the schools and adult society. and 
between the curriculums and the interests of chil 
dren.” Dr. Finney says also, “By this fundamental 


principle of parallelism, the monstrous deformities 


of our present school program are revealed in all 
their ludicrous absurdities.”’ Page on page ofl 
equally drastic criticism along this line by educ 

tional thinkers and leaders could be given. Instead 


of objecting then that there is no time or place it 
our work of education, in our work of preparing 
the young for citizenship, for these wider experi 
ences and studies of humanity, there are urgent 
grounds tor saying that they should form rather 
the core and unifying aim of the curriculum. 

Some estimate that human _ beings have been 
mn the earth for a million years or mort 
man lived in profound ignorance of nature and its 
forces. People supposed that all sorts of evil spirits 
were directing these forces, and spent most of 


time, as millions do in Africa still, in trvin 


propitiate these spirits. \s result of a more 
scientific study of nature during the last 150 veat 
these spirits vanished, and their place was found 
immense forces that could be utilized for 1 
benefit. 

\s has been noted, there still exists a1 eopl 


everywhere a profound ignorance of their fello 
human beings, along with a generally held belief 
that the great masses of these unknown fe 
human beings are naturally selfish and hostile and 
must be feared and fought. However, from what 
scientists tell us, about human nature everywhere, 

that human nature everywhere is essentially 
same, that the almost universally held tears a 
prejudices and hates of the various human group 
are based on this common ignorance—then thers 
are good grounds for the belief that if this mutual 
ignorance of the different nations and races an 
classes could be really done away, it would be 


found that the peoples of these different groups 
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were not enemies, but rather fellow human bi staff constantly at work improving the material and } 
that would be glad to cooperate with and hel keeping it in accord with important changes and 
another, and that there would follow an advat improvements in the various nations and lines of 
along social lines that would not compar in rogress. \s this work was done, it 
ably with humanity's advance along material line might be wise to turn the material over, on some 
during the last 150 years equable basis, to private companies to manufacture 

To say that it is impossible or impracti ind sell. But it is too immediately important and 
provide the needed millions for this task is absur too expensive a matter to wait for the slow initia- 
Congress has recently set aside $238,000,000 as tl tive of private enterprise. One sociologist has esti- 
first decisive step in building up our sea for mated that to have the work done with anything 
the strength allowed under the Washingtor ke the rapidity and thoroughness its importance 
London Limitations Treaties ry is but justifies there would be need for a foundation with 
ginning in our contemplated expenditures for 1 | n income of five hundred thousand dollars yearly. 
defense only. Says Secretary Swanson in support here is no other purpose for which money could 
of this program,—‘‘Either other nations must stoy be expended that would make such a contribution 
building or we must build up to our authorize towards human progress. Billions of dollars have 
strength. We would prefer that all nations should been contributed by philanthropists for research 
agree to a reduction in tonnage, but there seer ind various means that would contribute towards 
to be no present plan to agree or reducti better provision for the material needs of life. Five 
we have taken the first decisive Step toward brit million dollars Was contributed recently for the 
ing up our Navy to the ratio which all nations | construction of a new gymnasium for an American 
agreed upon as fair and equable Chere should college. Yet no specific or adequate provision has 
no complaint on the part of any nation to our at ever been made to obtain the means of satisfying 
taining the ratio thus established.” Of courss peoples’ primary mental and social appetite and 
similar statements are issued to the people in evet need, those means that are necessary if the vast 
nation in justification of the more than $5,000 possibilities of people everywhere for a_ world. 
000,000 that are annually being expended for wide range of interest and knowledge and under- 
purposes even in these times of world depressio1 derstanding and sympathy are to be developed, 
Who can doubt the wisdom of setting aside cot those means that are of primary importance in 
paratively few million dollars to provide a_ practi developing those bigger men and women who are 
able means of promoting a better general humat required to solve the complex social problems of 
understanding ? One prominent educator, D1 to-day 
Charles H. Judd, Dean of The School of Educatior \ man was sent to a certain part of India to 
University of Chicago, said recently of this promo build a steel mill. In that part of India he found 
tion, “Unquestionably such a foundation as _ that the highest age limit was about 35 years, while the 
proposed could obtain material that would be uss iverage age limit was much less. People lived in 
in every nation. Such pictures and the explanatot villages. During the dry season all sorts of filth 
materials supplementing the pictures would spe¢ ind offal were dumped on the ground. When the 
up educational activities everywhere and woul rainy season came all this filth was washed down 
make possible a general human understanding fat into the village pools. Cows and pigs were al- 
bevond that which has been attained up to thi lowed to wade in this water. And yet the villagers 
time.” drew their water for cooking and all other purposes 

It has been our purpose onl: enture é trom these pools. Periodically cholera and other 
suggestions in regard to the accomplishment ot diseases swept through this region. 
this great task of providing a world range of visu ‘or breakfast the average family boiled some 
material, accompanied by appropriate hely rice and drank the rice water. At noon the rice 
organized for use in the work of education let was again boiled and the water used for the noon 
is a task to be provided for by some public spirited meal. At night the rice was again boiled and the 
and philanthropic people of wealth. It is not to | rice and water used for the evening meal. As 
expected that any private compal ill make the might be expected, the steel man found that it took 
initial investment necessary to emble expert trom ten to twelve of these natives to do the work 
to lay out this work; to send photographe of one Yankee. Accordingly he secured from the 
throughout the world, accompanie by social e. eovernment the right under certain pledges, to be 
perts to direct their work and to gather on the spot absolute ruler over a territory 27 miles square. 
the needed and authoritative information, and the Reasonably sanitary regulations were enforced, 
to assemble this material, and prepare methods at sufficient healthful food was provided. In a com- 
helps for its use. paratively short time the death rate went down, the 


permanent strength and vigor of the natives were increased, 


Moreover there vould be need 
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and the steel mill was built with native labor. 

It would certainly have been foolish for this steel 
man to have proceeded immediately to try to build 
his steel mill with the sort of laborers he found 
available. It is equally foolish for us to proceed 
immediately to solve the tremendous social prob- 
lems of to-day with the citizenship now available. 
The great masses of humanity have had little op- 
portunity to share in the good things that have been 
and are now available. Especially have they been 
dwarfed by a pathetic narrowness of experience. 
People generally have an eager hunger for experi- 
ences of the world of nature and humanity, an 
eager desire to know their fellow human beings 
everywhere. While the mass of people continue 
to* be thus mentally and socially starved, with all 
the dwarfing in interests and understanding and 
sympathy that result from such starvation, it is 
foolish optimism to hope for, and equally foolish 
pessimism to despair of, humanity’s solution of the 
tremendous national and international problems of 
to-day. sut with this universal hunger of the 
masses for world experience and knowledge measur- 
ably satisfied especially during the early years, it 
is not unreasonable to expect that many of man’s 


dreamed of Utopias would become realities. 


It is not supposed, of course, that the satisfaction 
of this universal hunger for world experience and 
knowledge would be a cure-all, making unnecessary 
the best possible contributions of the home and every 
other important and helpful social agency. The point 
is, rather, that as long as this hunger of people is un- 
satisfied, the home especially and all the other social 
institutions will render only a fraction of their pos- 
sible service. So long as each new generation is com- 
pelled or permitted to grow up in narrow and dwarfing 
surroundings, and to build into their nerve organisms 
and conscious lives all the varied prejudices and anti- 
social attitudes that normally develop in such narrow 
surroundings ; so long as the young are compelled or 
permitted to build into their lives the religious prac- 
tices and theologies, the national loyalties, the myriad 
folkways of a small section of the great human fam 
ily—so long must destructive revolution and war rath- 
er than constructive evolution and co-operation char- 
acterize human affairs; so long must statesmen largely 
waste their efforts, newspapers and books have but 
a fraction of their possible circulation, business reach 
but a beginning of its possible volume, religion fail 
largely in having its ideals actualized, and every move- 
ment for human betterment and social progress be 
continuously delayed. 

“There were 65,000,000 men in the World War; 
8,500,000 were killed or died ; 21,000,000 were wound- 
ed; 7,750,000 were missing or were prisoners. Total 
casualities 37,500,000—more than half of those who 
took part.” 
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People who think, not of humanity according to its 
possibilities, but of the humanity that has always been 
mentally and socially starved and dwarfed and pois 
oned, would hardly believe it possible that the World 
War with all its inconceivable loss and suffering could 
have been prevented. Such people are likely to scoff 
at the idea that even worse wars in the future could 
be avoided. And yet social students are convinced 
that such work could be done in the field of education 
throughout the world, as would not only make future 
wars impossible, but that would also bestow blessings 
on mankind that heretofore had existed only in men’s 
dreams. Such people realize that in the work of edu 
cation in its broadest sense we are not simply running 
schools and other educational agencies, we are deter- 


mining how the world will run a few years later. 


The need that education shall reach its possibilities 
quickly is appalling. The material achievements of 
our civilization, our roads and bridges and buildings, 
can be handed on from one generation to another; but 
man’s intellectual and ethical heritage, man’s social 
riches, must be achieved by each new generation fo 
itself—it must be created anew in the lives of each 
rapidly succeeding generation. Hence the work of 
education must not only be continuous, but there 
no other field of human activitiy in which whatever 
needs to be done and can be done, ought to be done so 


quickly. 


After the prejudices and hates and varied anti-social 
attitudes that are mainly implanted in the early years, 
have borne their natural and inevitable fruit of social 
conflict in adult lives, national and other social groups 
awake to a feverish activity, and draft and destroy bil 
lions of material wealth and millions of their finest 
lives in unnecessary and unreasonable revolution and 
war. If but a small portion of this feverish activity 
should be directed in advance to the removal of these 
preventable causes of conflict, an immense increase 
in well being and happiness for humanity, as well as 
immense material benefit, would result. The need for 
immediate action in this field of work is enormous. As 
H. G. Wells has said, “The future is a race between 


education and catastrophe.” 
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The Educational Film Program of the U.S.S.R. 


ILMS are playing an important role as a medium 
for social education as well as for the teaching 
of the more traditional school subjects in_ the 
schools of U.S.5.R. The peculiar problem of the 
country in the correction of adult illiteracy as well as 
the necessity for mass education in politics have taxed 
ingenuity for means for the conveying of ideas. Pet 
haps more than in any other country today graphi 


~ 


representation is being used in educational progran 
in Russia. Charts, graphs, wall newspapers, illus 
trated teaching posters, exhibits, the stage, the cinema, 


all are being used side by side with newspapers and 


books. ‘| he support by the people of the economk ind 
industrial program has come in many casés as a result 
of the vivid graphic portrayal of ideas 

There is an intensive program for the productio1 
and distribution of educational films he selection 
and preparation of those used either for entertainment 


1 


or instruction is centralized in Moscow in the Central 
Institute of Art Education for Children In the 
summer 1933, the catalogue for films put into teachers’ 
hands shows approximately 700 adapted films avai 
able. These films have not been especially made unde: 
the direction of the Institute but were already in ex 
istence or have been adapted from adult films sinc 
1926. They are silent films and ar¢ 35 mm. more 
often than in 16 mm. width. They are distributed in 
number among the various school subjects about 


follows:* social sciences, 162: geography, 226; gen 


eral science 61: work of man (labor) 73: biology 48: 


zoology 15; physics 55; chemistry 41; astronomy 7 
The content of the films dealing with the social sci 
ences 1s possibly of most interest since it indicates th 
part which films are playing in the furtherance of the 
social program. An analysis of 138 of the 162 films 


so classified (omitting the seeming duplications ) shows 


them to be divided among the following subjects 
Subjects No. of fil 
Life of Young Pioneers or Octobrists........13 
Collective vs. individual farming. ee 11 
Contact between city and village.. akae 
Industrial development with the five 
TRAE WIND Se 5. bone 50a. Se see eres , a 
Soviet work with nationalities....... seacce 


Conditions of women and children before and 
now, the cultural revolution...... ae 
History of the revolutionary movement 


World War 


The story of the party......... efi een. 
Class struggle and the communist movement 
in foreign countries......... oe ; 12 
The struggle with religion...... | 
Relation with capitalistic countries ee |: 


Racial equality ee 
De wee Ne a 4 


*F. N.: Reference book on educational films for schoo!'s 
published by Roskino, 1933. 


CLAIRE ZYVE 


In addition to these adapted films which are being 
constantly revised to keep them abreast of social prob- 
lems, the Institute has had about 38 new films pro- 
duced under its direction, 27 others are in preparation, 
while the 1934 program will add 34 more. The titles 
of 23 of these which are completely finished are given 
below to indicate the direction of this new film pro- 
eram: 

Sun, Coal, Books, Oil, Transformation of 

Electricity in Motors, Water Transport, Air 

lransport, Timber, Animals, The Earth 

\mong the Stars, The Desert, Vegetation of 

Northern Tundras, Water Underground, In- 

terior \Vater, External Powers Which Change 

the Earth’s Surface, Mountains, The Fight 

for Better Quality of Seeds and Earlier Sow- 

ing Dates, Life of Animals on Earth, Man as 

1 Creator of New Trees (grafting, etc), Elec- 

triication, Making of Glass, Iron. 
hese are classified to be used for subject teaching as 
follows: geography 10, labor (or industries) 2, astron- 
omy 1, chemistry 2, physics 3, biology 4, social science 
1. It is noticeable that the majority of these films are 
on science subjects. The content of some of them is 
purely impersonal, that is, has no reference to the 
present social program of U.S.S.R. such as the one on 
“Animal Life on the Earth.” In other cases in such 
films as the geography films on life in the far north, 
or in the desert regions of U.S.S.R., the life of the 
country and geographical features are shown first then 
followed by material on the improvement program of 
the U.S.S.R. 

The Russian Republic of approximately 160 million 
population has now about 3000 schools equipped with 
motion picture projectors. These are of course only 
in the best schools. The second 5 year plan has as its 
objective the equipment of all schools with projectors 
while the program of the first year, 1933-34 is the in- 
stallation of projectors in 6000 schools. Much is being 
done to educate teachers in the use of films. The film 
catalogue which is distributed by Roskino, the film 
distributing agency, gives in detail the types and cost 
of equipment and explains how the films may be 
rented. All films are distributed through Roskino to 


special renting bureaus at a cost of 5-6 rubles a day 
for full length films and a proportionate amount for 
shorter ones. The schools have unlimited money for 


rental which comes from the local district appropriation 


tT moneys. 


] 


Regulations for the showing of films are carefully 


set. These include the cubic feet of air required per 
pupil, the temperature of rooms (16-18 C), the percent 
of moisture (40-45), lighting, seating of children, and 
(Concluded on page 286) 
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FILM PRODUCTION ACTIVITIES 


The aim of this new department is to keep the educational field intimately acquainted with the 


increasing number of film productions especially suitable for use in the school and church field. 








Astronomy Film In Production 


Ru Roy Sibley, well known astronomer and geolo 
gist, announces the preparation of a popular film on 
astronomy, to be known as Looking Through Great 
Telescopes, which is also the title of a book by Mr. 


Sibley soon to be published. 


This film will give to audiences the equivalent 
of the actual experience of looking through the 
great telescopes of the world. Features of the 
film, all of which is being made with Bell & Howell 
equipment, will be a really remarkable series of 
stellar systems, studies of the Milky Way galaxy, 
the sun and planets of the solar system, including 
the great white spot of 1933 on Saturn. There 
will also be an imaginary trip to the moon and 
close-up views of many lunar mountain forms and 
topographic features. A presentation of the latest 
theories of stellar formation based on the struc 
ture of the atom and the flow of energies in the 
universe will be particularly interesting and _ in- 


structive. 


This film will be released in both silent and sound 
versions, and will be available in 16 mm. and 
35 mm. widths. It is said to be one of the first 
really comprehensive films embracing the whole 
range of general astronomy. The film is due to 
be completed about February 1, 1934. 


New U.S. Dept. of Agriculture Films 

Films dealing with the agricultural crisis, the “A 
B ¢ 
among recent motion picture releases announced by 


9° 


of forestry and the control of mosquitoes are 


the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


The Agricultural Crisis, (one-reel, silent) presents 
a graphic summary of the causes that have contributed 
to. the depression, with special reference to farm 


pre ducts. 


Too Much Wheat (one-reel, silent) shows by ani 
mated graphs how the wheat surplus has piled up 
year after year since the beginning of the agricultural 
slump. 

The A B C of Forestry (one reel, silent) was made 
especially for use in the C. C. C. camps. It offers 
elementary information about the forest and_ the 
practice of forestry. 

Mosquitoes (three reels, silent) covers broadly the 


life history of the mosquito and approved methods of 


mosquito control. This picture includes many unusual 
under-water microscopic shots of mosquito larvae and 
pupae. Control methods followed in New Jersey and 
Florida are leading features 

Horses and Bots (two reels, silent) shows types of 
botflies that attack horses and mules, and outlin¢ 
methods of treatment and eradication. 

It Might Have Been You (one-reel, silent) portrays 
a disastrous forest fire that in 7 hours destroyed 
23,000 acres of timber and 25 ranch houses and ret 
dered more than 100 people homeless—all the resul 
of the carelessness of a smoker. It shows what 
| 


done to prevent such catastrophe. 


These films may be borrowed by application to the 


Office of Motion Pictures, U. S. Department of Agri 
No rental is charged, but 


the borrower must pay transportation 


culture, Washington, D. ¢ 


Travel Subjects 
\ recent release from the Anchor Line Division is 
entitled Europe Has Everything 


traying scenes, sports, and public buildings of England, 


a $-ree] subject pol 


France, Germany, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Switze1 
land, and Italy. A Ramble in Erin is another new film, 


showing scenes of Galway, Cobh, Blarney Castle, Ii 


“1 
| 


larney, Croagh Patrick Pilg 


rimage, Limerick, Cla 
and Dublin. 

Single reels on Trinidad, Havana, Curacao, Caracas, 
and the Canal Zone have also just been released by 


line. All are 16 mm. silent reels and are available for 


free loan from any of the company’s branch of 


Transportation charges to destination are prepaid 


Cinegraphs Eight 


Eastman announces sixteen new releases covering 
a wide range of subjects, for 8 mm. film libraries 
Nine of them are 50 feet in length, the equivalent of 
100 feet of 16 mm. film, and are titled: Rome; Paris, 
The Alhambra; Bethlehem and Gethsemane; Havana, 
Panama and the Canal Zone; Porto Rico, Martinau 
Barbados and Trinidad; Haiti, Jamaica, Nassau and 


Curacao; and Bermuda. 


Six of them are 100 feet in length: 7arpon Fish 
ing; Down the Colorado River in a Rowboat; Wild 
Ven and Beasts of Borneo; The Bull Fight; Jerusa 
lem; and The Pyramids and the Sphinx. Slow Mo- 
tion Analysis of Bobby Jones is supplied in 200 feet 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


CONDUCTED BY JOSEPHINE HOFFMAN 








lowa Visual Instruction Meeting 


The lowa section of the Visual Instruction Depart 
ment of the National Education Association held 
annual meeting in connection with the lowa St 
Teachers Association Convention. November 3 

Original plans provided for a program meeti 
connection with the Science Sectio1 


noon, at which time a special showing of Univer 


| S 
of ¢ hicago sound films was to be given. Due to chang 
in the general program the Science group di 
meet, thus eliminating this particular part of th 
gram. 

Many important personalities in the visual field 
lowa gathered for a breakfast meeting on | 


morning at which time the following officers f 
coming vear were elected. 

President—H. L. Kooser, Visual Instruction Si 
ice, lowa State College, Ames. lov 

Vice-President \. P. Lwogood, Superviso1 
trial Arts, Junior-Senior High School, Newton, | 

Secretary-lTreasure Miss Rel Carey. H1 
School, Winterset, Lowa. 


It is the plan of the group next year to offer a visual 
aids demonstration or a speaker on this subj 
sections at the stat meeting. le tfort will also 
made to stimulate visual programs at the various 


visional teachers meetings throughout the state 


Flourishing High School Photoplay Club 
“One Hundred Movie Critics” is the title of a1 

illustrated article in a recent issue of the Jus 

Red Cross Journal, dealing with the flouris! 


Photoplay Club of Central High School, Ne 


New Jersey. This club of one hundred amateut 


movie makers and alert students of professi 
movie productions has been so successtul that 
quiries come to it from all over the country 
how to form such an organizatio1 

The club was founded about five years ag 


result of student demand. local newsreel 


original photoplays are made, edited, titled, and 


projected as featured activities Serious arn 
tensive study of current theatrical movies has r 


sulted in an understanding of motion pict 


technique that has been translated into outstand 


ing results in the club’s own productions 


The students use Bell X Howell amateur movie 


] 


making equipment. How they made their initial 


purchase is an interesting Story vhich points the 


~ 


to other organizations doing’ the same thing. 
ays the article: “For the first year or so the club 
had to depend upon individually owned equipment to 
do their photoplay work. While the students were 
learning a good deal, the club felt hampered and de- 
cided to put on a show in the high school auditorium, 
earn the money, and buy their own equipment. The 
show was made up of newsreel shots of events in and 
around Central High and included a picture entitled 
A Page of Bronze in the Book of Newark. Central 
students were featured in the film. Ten cents admis- 
ion was charged. The school has a large enrollment 
and the show was a big success. From the proceeds 


the first equipment was bought.” 


English Film Bureau Issues Bulletin 


Che Central Information Bureau for Educational 
Films, England, is concluding its first year of ac- 
tivity in supplying information on the use of cine- 
matography in educational and social welfare. The 
Bureau has received no grant from Government or 
charitable institutions but is entirely dependent on 


private funds and subscriptions, 


The “Bulletin” just issued by the Bureau reports 
the progress made to September 1933 and sets forth 


following definite projects planned for 1934. 


1 


(1) To publish monthly bulletins carrying in- 
formation on the latest developments of educa- 
tional cinematography in all parts of the world. 

(2) To create a Trust Fund for the production 
of Shakespeare’s plays and of stirring episodes of 
vorld history which will be historically accurate, 
such films to be made available to schools, churches, 
clubs and homes. 


> 


(3) To encourage the teaching of modern lan- 
guages by means of the talking film. 
 F 


University which will become a center for the col- 


» promote the establishment of a Film 


lection of films of a high quality approved by pro- 
fessional and other learned societies for the purpose 
of comparative research and professional instruc- 
tion. This project is discussed at greater length 
in a regular article. 

This meaty introductory Bulletin also offers per- 
tinent news items, reviews of theatrical films, re- 
views of books dealing with cinematography, and 
interesting articles. “The Cinema Church” is a re- 
minder of the great assistance the film can render 


missions and churches. 
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| THE FILM ESTIMATES 


Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 


(The Film Estimates, in whole or in part, may be reprinted only by special arrangement with The Educational Screen) 








Aggie Appleby, Maker of Men (Wynne Gib- 
son, Charles Farrell) (RKO) Gutter Aggie’s 
tough lover being jailed, she bumps into young, 
scholarly, unsophisticated Bostonian of good 
family but long suppressed at home. Aggie 
“makes a man of him” along lines of her 
absentee lover, and soon he outfights them all. 
Largely absurd. 


A—Mediocre Y—tTrash C—No 


Berkeley Square (Leslie Howard, Heather 
Angel) (Fox) Charming, romantic masterpiece 
for the intelligent, beautifully written and 
directed. Twentieth Century New Yorker in- 
vades his ancestral 18th Century London home. 
Superb acting by Howard and fine cast of 


supra-Hollywood quality. A motion picture 
that is art. 
A—Excellent Y—Fine but mature 


C—Beyond them 


Big Executive (Richard Bennett, Ricardo 
Cortez) (Para) Struggle between financial 
giants, old conservative and young fire-brand. 
Age wins and crushes youth, but young love 
saves the day. Utterly sordid atmosphere of 
money-getting, with little relief except Ben- 
nett’s fine character-portrayal. 


A—Ordinary Y—No C—No 


Blind Adventure (Robert Armstrong, Roland 
Young) (RKO) Hilarious, mystery melodrama 
with jumbled series of incredible adventures, 
characters and events, shrouded in London 
fog. Plenty of excitement and suspense, and 
Roland Young as a seasoned crook supplies 
his inimitable humor. Crazy story for so 
good a cast. 


A—Hardly Y—Probably amusing C—Doubtful 


Chief, The (Ed Wynn, Chic Sale) (MGM) 
Crazy hash by and about Ed Wynn as the 
accidental hero of a fire company, with his 
supposedly funniest antics and sayings woven 
into absurd story. He tries hard to be ex- 
cruciating but his devotees will probably pre- 
fer him on the air. Rather regrettable film. 


A—Mediocre Y—Poor C—Perhaps good 


Dancing Lady (Joan Crawford, Clark Gable, 
Franchot Tone) (MGM) Rather wholesome 
back-stage story of hard-working heroine’s 
dancing career, which wealthy suitor tries to 
ruin to win her hand. She saves career and 
marries her producer. Few but fine chorus 
and dance numbers. Quite free from usual 
vulgarity. 

A—Good of kind Y— Entertaining 
C—Little interest 


Deluge (Peggy Shannon, Sidney Blackmer) 
(RKO) Hash of violent disaster and complex 
sex-stuff too absurd to be worthwhile. De- 
struction of New York by trick photography 
is the hardly impressive big feature of what 
may be called as a whole merely an emotional 
stunt picture. Pathetically unconvincing. 
A-—Mediocre Y—No C-—No 


Empercr Jones (Paul Robeson, Dudley Digges) 
(U. A.) Ignorant hero’s sordid, immoral! 
life in low negro circles in Harlem, crap- 
game murder, prison, escape—merely suggested 
in play—shown in lengthy detail. O'Neill 
play forms last reels. Robeson ideal for role 
but good acting and technique cannot restore 
unity. 

A—-Disappointing Y—Better not C—Nu 


Female (Ruth Chatterton, George Brent) 
(ist Nat'l) Artificially built to give typical 
sex role for Chatterton and fine role for 
Brent. At office a super-woman executive; at 
home sensuous seductress of any man_ she 
fancies. Seorns marriage till “right man” 


comes. Sensuality made alluring and _ re- 

warded highly in the end. 

A—-Well done of kind Y—Unwholesome 
C—No 


Footlight Parade (James Cagney, Joan Blon 
dell) (Warner) Elaborate, high-speed musical 
play of hectic, overdrawn stage-life in vaude 
ville. Impossibly clever hero, tempo too fast 





Estimates are given for 3 groups 
A—Intelligent Adult 
Y—Youth (15-20 years) 
C—Child (under 15 years) 


Bold face type means “recommended” 





for truth, bold vulgarities, but ideal roles for 
Cagney and Blondell, gorgeous stage effects 
and dance numbers. Sensational success of 
kind. 

A—Notable of kind Y—Doubtful C—Nu 


Golden Harvest (Richard Arlen, Genevieve 
Tobin) (Para.) Well photographed, realistic 
picture of farm-life and the production and 
marketing of wheat. Combines agriculture, 
economics, commerce, with generous amounts 
of wholesome romance and comedy. Informa- 
tive elements theatricalized, of course, for en 
tertainment purposes. 

A—Fair Y—Interesting C—Littie interest 


Havana Widows (Joan Blondell, Glenda Far- 
rell) (1st Nat’l) Cheap gold-digger farce about 
two brazen chorus-girls on swindle trip t 
Cuba. Stale and tawdry mixture of slang 
wisecracking, crookedness, booze, vulgarity, so 
continuous as to be monotonous. Shoddy hash 
of stupid sensationalism, put out for quick 
profits. 


A—tTrash Y—No C—No 


Hoopla (Clara Bow, Preston Foster) (Fox) 
rraveling-circus life of a lot of wrangling 


cheating, boozing characters. Common hero- 
ine seduces common hero on a bet, by crude 
methods. Clara’s farthest nude to date, in 


a story revamped to allow her old stuff—and 
it is old. 


A—Elementary Y—No C—No 


Invisible Man, The (Claude Rains) (Uni- 
versal) Super-thriller on preposterous but 
rather original theme of scientist who learns 
to make himself invisible and works terror 
and destruction till killed. Gruesome, morbid, 
tense, well played by whole cast. and with 
exceedingly clever trick photography to pro- 
duce invisibility. 

A—Notable of kind Y—Exciting C—Too strong 


Jungle Killer (Carveth Wells travelozue) 
(Century) Numerous assorted shots of Afri- 
can animals and natives, uniquely edited and 
travelogued. Much is very interesting, som? 
is gruesome, with wholesome “debunking” of 
African big-game hunter. Often too brief and 
sketchy, continuity not always good, and pho- 
tography uneven. 


A—Good of kind Y—Good C—Good but strong 


Ladies Must Love (Neil Hamilton, June 
Knight) (Universal) Cheap as its title, sex 
stuff in worst possible taste. Four gold-dig- 
gers, instead of one, operate on men and pol 
their earnings, until “real love’’ ruins the 
racket. A brazen bid for the quarters of the 
vacuous and prurient-minded. 

A—tTrash Y—Pernicious C—No 


Little Women (Katharine Hepburn and star 
east) (RKO) Superb production of the Alcott 
classic, brilliantly directed and acted by choi 
cast. True to original in dialog, action and 
character, the human, charming, sentimental 
life of 70 years ago lives again in this master- 
piece. A film worth the Industry’s imitation 
A—-Excellent Y—Excellent C—Excellent 


My Weakness (Lew Ayres, Lilian Harvey) 
(Fox) Ridiculous production, supposed to be 
whimsical farce-comedy. The whimsy is most 
ly silly, the sex-stuff cheap, the rhymed dialog 
stupid, and the acting elementary. Phot 
raphy is good but not worth the cranking, to 
say nothing of the film. 

A—Stupid Y—tTrash C—No 


Only Yesterday (Margaret Sullavan, John 
Soles) (Universal) Finely produced, tragic 
war-romance, notably acted by heroine. Boles 


less wooden than usual. After charming se- 
duction at Virginia moonlight party, hero 
sails, and cannot remember heroine on re- 
turn!! She proudly raises her son alone, till 
her death unites father and son. 


A-—Good of kind Y—No C—No 


Poil de Carotte (Red Head) (French cast) 
(Pathe-Nathan) Fine foreign film, notably 
acted, gives subtle character study of sensitive 
boy, suffering from hostile, neurotic mother 
and stolid, non-understanding father, until his 
rebellion and near-suicide win father to his 
side. Fine French dialog, English titles. Sad, 
strong, charming. 


A—Notable Y—Strong C—Too sad 


Private Life of Henry VIII (Charles Laugh- 
ton) (U. A.) English production (as it should 
be), gorgeously costumed and set, finely di- 
rected and acted, with masterful portrayal by 


Laughton of the King. Shows chiefly the jov- 
ial, sporting, and lecherous sides of Henry’s 
‘olorful career. A picture of distinction for 
the intelligent. 
A—Nctable Y—Very doubtful C—No 
Rafter Remance (Ginger Rogers, Norman 
Foster) (RKO) Light comedy built around 
humorous situation of boy and girl who be- 
come sweethearts without knowing they oc- 
cupy the same attic room, she at night while 
he works and he during the day. Mostly un- 


objectionable save for very distasteful role 
given to Laura Hope Crews as amorous old 
tipster. 

A—Hardly Y—Fair C—No 


Right to Romance (Ann Harding, Robert 
Young) (RKO) Ann Harding splendid as great 
plastic surgeon who refuses to let her career 
cheat her of love. Fine dramatic values by 
fine cast. Genuine, strong, charming romance 
untainted by cheap sexiness, objectionable ac- 
tions or risque dialog. 

A—-Fine of kind Y—Mature but good 


Cc 3eyond them 


Sweetheart of Sigma Chi (Mary Carlisle 
Suster Crabbe) (Monogram) Another “‘college 
like glorified country club, with puppy _ ro- 
mances and athletics dominant. Supposedly 
irresistible heroine gathers frat pins Bet- 
ting she can get college hero’s nearly lose 
her the hero. Harmless save its burlesque of 
college. Excellent boat race scenes. 
A—Mediocre Y—Fair C—Perhaps 


Take a Chance (James Dunn, Cliff Edwards) 
(Para.) One of poorest musical comedies since 


earliest efforts. Naively composed, woodenly 
acted by most of cast and the one or two 
good actors miscast. Bad taste, mediocrity 


and stupidity throughout. Thrown together to 
be thrown away. 


A—Stupid Y—Worthless C—-No 


White Woman (Charles Laughton, Carole 
Lombard) (Para.) More lurid sex stuff in the 
tropics, with very tough men after the lone 


white woman. Uses Charles Laughton as the 
bestial, ultra-crue! husband of the heroine 
Gruesome thrills, depressing atmosphere, with 
hardly a healthy moment. 

A Unpleasant Y No Cc No 


Wild Boys of the Road (Frankie Darrow) 
(Ist Nat'l) Well-intentioned social problem 
picture. Naive introduction shows ‘“‘gay life” 
f high school kids. Depression strikes work- 


ing-class parents, boys leave home to find job 
and help parents. They fail, turn vagabond 
and finally genial judge saves them. Elemen- 


tary sensationalism. 
A—Hardly Y—Harmless C—Doubtful 


World Changes, The (Paul Muni, Mary As- 
tor) (lst Nat'l) Notable acting by Muni in im- 


probable story of four generations, from Da- 
kota homesteading in 1867 to financial orgies 
of 1929. Hero sees his packing industry for- 
tune wasted by worthless posterity Melodra- 
matic and depressing, but early western scene 
fine. 

A—Fair Y—Probably good C—Too mature 
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AMONG THE MAGAZINES AND BOOKS 


MARION F. 


LANPHIER 








Educational Method (November) “The Use of 


the Yale Photoplays in an Elementary School for 
Adults,” by J. W. Tilton, Associate Professor ol 
Educational Psychology, Yale University, and At 
ney R. Childs, Principal of Logan School, Colum 
bia, South Carolina, describes the experiments con 
ducted with these Photoplays at an Opportunit 
School for Adults held at Clemson College. Phe 
results suggest as a tentative conclusion that “th 
Photoplays may: be viewed with profit by any adult 
group on the elementary school level, supplying 


] 


basic core knowled re of \merican history to tho 


who lack it, supplementing and enriching, in pro 
portion to the amount of such basic knowledge 
ready possessed.” 


“Choosing the Movie,” appearing in this same 


number, tabulates the replies to the question, “H: 


do you choose the movies you set included in 
a questionnaire given in 1931 to pupils of the 
Horace Mann School, New York City, by Mary 
Allen Abbott. 


them with those ob 
tained in a similar study in 1929 by Alice Mullet 


In comparing 
Mitchell, the writer found that the most widely 
used method with both groups is by reading the 
reviews in the newspapers. The most striking dit 
advice. Nine 


hildren and only 


ference is in the matter of parents’ 

teen per cent of the Horace Mann 

one and six-tenths per cent of the Chicago children 

say their parents help them choos« This is doubt 

less due to the active part which Horace Mann 
] 


parents take in the movie experience of their chil 


dren. 


Cinema Quarterly (Autumn) For those readers 
of film comment and criticism who prefer their ma 
terial put up in a typographical form that combines 
the angular beauty of the modern trend with the 


rich formalities of a more conservative set-up 


Cinema Quarterly, a publication from Edinburgh 
with the flavor of internationalism, should be most 
acceptable. It is not stodgy in its attitude nor 
affected in its effort to be distinguished 

An entire paragraph devoted to the externals of 
this periodical is forgivable only because the con 
tents might be similarly described Fvenness of 


expression and breadth of outlook mark review and 
feature article. We are olad to present it amo! 


our magazines. 


Parents’ Magazine (November) “Motion Pic 
tures for Children’, by George J. Hecht, is the 
exposition of “a definite plan to provide better” 
product for that ever present group of youngsters 
viewing adult material in our theaters. Calling 


attention to the horror of conscientious parents and 


the strange lack of concerted effort toward accom- 
plishment of any plan to remove the cause for 
horror, and referring to the studies reported by 
the Payne Fund Researches, the author offers a 
model municipal ordinance that would require cer- 
tain practices on the part of every operating theater. 

The ordinance provides that children under ten 
years of age shall not be admitted to motion pic- 
ture theatres except at family audience perform- 
ances and then only if accompanied by a parent, 
teacher or guardian. Children from ten to seven- 
teen years of age, inclusive, shall be admitted un- 
accompanied to family audience performances but 
can attend other performances only if accompanied 
by a parent, teacher or guardian. 

Space does not permit quotation of the model 
ordinance nor those steps essential to the enact- 
ment of such an ordinance. 

\While the material of the ordinance itself is not 
new, the method of procedure to accomplish its end 
is direct and novel in some respects. 


Book Reviews 


Morion Pictures AND YoutH, A SUMMARY: GET- 
riING IDEAS FROM THE Movies, by Charters, Holaday, 
Stoddard. Macmillan Co. 1933. 

This is another volume of data and conclusions, 
presenting not solutions but the facts found. “There 
is no single solution nor formula that will meet the 
situation. The best procedure is to find the facts and 
publish them to stimulate discussion from which pro- 
grams of action will eventually crystallize 1 . . The 
producers occupy the key position The sim- 
ple obligation rests upon those producers who love 
children to find a way of making the motion picture 
a beautiful, fascinating, and kindly servant of child- 
hood.” This volume presents, as have all the volumes 
published to date, a clear cut organization of found 
facts. We repeat again that no parent or teacher 
can afford to be without these books. 


Morion Pictures AND YouTH; THE EMOTIONAL 
IESPONSES OF CHILDREN TO THE Morion PICTURE 
SITUATION; Motion PicTURES AND STANDARDS OF 
Moratity, by Dysinger, Ruckmick, Peters. Mac- 
millan Co. 1933. ° 

This somewhat bulkier presentation of data, offers 
remedial suggestions if not actual solutions, in the 
chapter entitled “Practical Conclusions.” The social 
mores are given more attention by nature of the top- 
ics for experimentation. If one were selecting only 
certain of the volumes for purchase this one should 
be among those selected. 
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ANTICIPATION---A Service For Christmas H. 


i PRESENT this service properly the Church 

should be lighted in the rear with soft blue globes, 
providing just enough illumination to allow the wor- 
shipers to find their seats. Do not use the main lights 
in the auditorium at all, either before or after the 
service. 

Provide a suggestive center of interest in the front 
of the Church; it may be a manger, large enough in 
proportion to provide the real focal point. Light it 
with either a soft blue spotlight swinging from above, 
or with a strong electric bulb lighted in the hay within 
the manger. Place the manger below and in front of 
the screen, but in full view of the entire audience. Be 
sure that none of the light showing on the manger, 
or from the manger reaches the screen, and that no 
part of the screen is hidden. In this way you will have 
created a Cathedral atmosphere, providing a feeling 
of privacy among many, and an appropriate religious 
symbol to stimulate the Christmas thought. 

Provide ushers with flash lights to seat the congre 
gation. Caution them against throwing their lights up 
or across the room; keep all lights pointed at the floor 
or directly at the seat. Never allow a light to shine 
in any person’s eyes. In the back of the Church or 
at turns in the aisle, use standing lamps with blue 
bulbs to illuminate the floor. If possible, set up a 
double rheostat between the stereopticon projector and 
the light on the manger, so that as the picture appears 
on the screen the light on the manger can be faded out, 


and vice versa on the screen. 
Order of Program and Directions 


The manger is lighted during the as 
If the light is to be 


l. Prelude. 
sembling of the congregation. 
taken off the manger during the periods when slides 
are on the screen (if no rheostat is used) be sure not 
to turn the light off on the manger until the light is 
on the screen. For prelude the organist may use the 
“Pastoral Symphony” from “The Messiah” by Handel, 
or the music “Town of Bethlehem” by H. Walford 
Davies, No. 81, Church School Hymnal for Youth. 

2. Theme Picture. 


herds” (slide No. 1) should appear on the screen dur 


LeRolle’s “Arrival of the Shep 


ing the last minute of the prelude. 

3. Introductory Music. During the musical swing 
from the prelude to the tune “Watchman” by Mason 
(if the light on the manger is off) turn the light on the 


manger and then take LeRolle’s picture off the screen 


Then put the picture “Bethlehem” (slide No. 2) on the 


screen and (if necessary) turn the light off of the 
manger. 

Two hidden soloists or two hidden divisions of the 
hidden choir may sing the first two verses of Bowe 
ing’s “Watchman, Tell Us of the Night.” 


Mason, No. 393. 


Preferred 
tune “Watchman” by Hymnal re 
vised. 

4. Scripture. (When there is nothing on the screen 
always be sure the manger is lighted.) Have the pro 
phetic scriptures typed so that they can be read it 
The reader may be hidden or may 
] 


i( 


quick succession. 
stand in a soft spot of light so arranged to one si 
of the screen that it does not shine on the screen and 
is not reflected to the screen, or if the manger its lighted 
from above, the reader may stand immediately behind 
the manger and read. Read Haggai 2:6-7; Malachi 
3:1-4; Micah 5:2; Isaiah 7:14 and Isaiah 9 :6-7 


5. Prayer. To God for an expectant spirit 


6. Christmas Carol. (Slide No. 3) Have the hidde 
choir lead the congregation in the singing of “It Cam 
Upon the Midnight Clear” (Vs. 1 & 3). Lyric by 


Sears; preferred tune “Carol” by Willis, No. 177, 


Hymnal revised. Illustrated with Millet’s “The At: 
velus.”’ 

7. Scripture. Joseph and Mary going to Jerusalem 
Luke 2:1-7. 
(Slide No. 4) ¢ ongregati 


“QO Little Town of Bethlehem” (2 vs.) [Lyric 


8. Christmas Carol. 
sings 
by Phillips 
Kedner, No. 181, Hymnal revised. 
picture of “Bethlehem.” 

Y. Scripture. Shephe rds_ he 


2 :8-15. 


Brooks: Louis” by 


preferred tune “St. 


Illustrated with 


ie 


10. Christmas Carol. (Slide No. 5) Congregation 
sings, “While Shepherds Watch Their Flocks” (4 vs.) 
Lyric by Tate; preferred tune “Shackelford” by Chess 
wright, No. 184, 
picture of shepherds. 

11. Special Music. 


ceding Christmas Carol are being sung turn the 


1 


Hymnal revised. Illustrated with 


While the last words of the pre 


ss 
licht 
ight 


on the manger (if it has been off). Then turn 


\Ilmost immediately put slice 


Notice that slide No. 6 1s next 


in the slide carrier of the stereopticon projector. lo 


lights off on the screen. 


No 6 on the screen. 


change quickly throw a large piece of cardboard across 
Shift slide No. a) 


in quickly and lift the card again quickly, thus pro 


the beam of light at the projector. 





PAUL JANES 
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jecting slide No. 6 on the s reen. hen ( if necessal 
turn the light off the manger. While Copping’s 


ture (slide No. 6), “The Shepherds Bethlehen 


is on the screen the hidden choir sings “Hark! the 
Herald Angels Sing.’ Lyric by Wesley; preferr 
tune “Mendelssohn,” adapted by Cummings, No. 17 


Hymnal revised. 

12. Scripture. Visit of th shepherds uke 2 
20. 

eA Special Mus Ei (Slide No. 7) V hile LeRolle 
“Arrival of the Shepherds” is on the screen the 
den choir will sing “Silent Night, Holy Night.” | 
by Mohr; preferred tune by Gruber, No. 55, Vespe1 
Chimes. 

14. Meditation. While slide No. 8 “St. Paul be 
fore Felix,” is on the screen (see directions for slide 


No. 6) the Pastor mav desire to call attention to som« 


of the ideas expressed in the following paragrapl 
If the manger is lighted he may stand directly behind 
it: If he stands to one side a ver\ soft light such 
that suggested for the reader may be thrown on hit 
or he may prefer to speak from a hidden position 
“Had Christ come to the world amid the blaring 
trumpets and the beating of drums—had he been het 


alded by His own emissaries of a great kingdom of 


~ 


power, whom he might have clothed in purple and 


decorated with gold and precious jewels—if He 
arrived amid pomp and splendor and ceremonious 


pageant after the custom of worldly potentates—H« 


might have awed even the Roman empire, and the King 


of Jerusalem would have received Him on_ bende 
knees and proclaimed Him King of Kings and Lor 
of Lords.” 

15. While slide No. 9, “The Finding of the Bool 


by Copping, is on the screen (see directions for slid 
No. 6) the substance of the following ragraph n 
be presented 

“Had he come in a cloud of olor. with the spe 


and brilliance of light—had His arrival been amid « 
mic turmoil, and had he loosed the forces of the uni 
verse which move at His touch, the priests of Jerusa 
lem would have hailed Him as the promised Messial 
the Son of David 

“Millions would have bowed down to Him 


thousands would have brought him gifts—His cot 


ing might have been hailed by thousands of ‘hired’ 


voices that would have split the heavens with t 
shouts, proclaiming His glory. 

“When wise men from the East asked fot 
O the | 


formation regarding His comit 
and inquired of the priests who hastened 
books to discover \ here and when the VN $S1 th 
to be born. 

16. While slide No. 10, Honthorst’s “The Ado1 
tion of the Shepherds,” is on the screen (see dire 
tions for slide No. 6) the following ideas may be 


elaborated. 
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‘And even before all this had happened lowly 
shepherds of Judea gazed upon the Holy Child. 
The King of Love had come to those who, laboring 


burden of imperial tyrants and ecclesiasti- 
cal bigots, looked for release through a Messiah 
vho would forever deliver them. 

‘he Savior came to those who anticipated Him, 
earnestly for His coming with hope- 
ful, anxious hearts. These included the humble- 
but no less the wise. 
und the manger, in a stall for cattle, as- 
sembled the humble men. Awe and wonder mingled 
with joy and peace filled their hearts as they -gazed 
vonderful scene. There in a rustic cradle 
clothes lay the Hope of the World, 


the Redeemer of mankind. 


amid swaddling 

“Just as He came to the humble and wise in the 
' ago, He comes today to those who 
are anticipating Him. He is as real today as then, 
but unless He is anticipated He will be seen and 
not recognized. 

‘It is no wonder that the hearts of those who 
look for Him swell with joy at finding Him, until 
all around the world sound the notes of the carol, 
‘Joy to the World, the Lord is Come’.” 


17. Christmas Carol, (Slide No. 11) As the Pastor 
repeats his final words put slide No. 11 on the 
screen (see direction for slide No. 6) and the con- 
oregation will sing “Joy to the World.” Lyric by 
Watts; preferred tune “Antioch,” revised from 
Handel by Mason, No. 180, Hymnal Revised. II- 
lustrated with “The Adoration of the Shepherds” 
by Borguereau. 

ISA. Film. A very good Christmas Motion Pic- 
ture Film has been provided by the _ Religious 
Motion Picture Foundation in New York, or from 
the Presbyterian Book Stores of either Philadelphia or 
San Francisco. This film might be used instead of the 
pageant or before the pageant. A cue sheet will be 
provided giving a complete list of music to be played 
during the picture including directions for playing it. 
The Motion Picture is reel No. 1 from the Series “I 
am the Way” entitled “When Jesus was Born.” 

18. Pageant. With the light on the manger the three 
vise men in proper costume and bearing their ap- 
propriate gifts, after having sung the first verse 
together, one at a time, march down the aisle each 
singing his verse of “We Three Kings of Orient 
\re,” final 


three sing the fifth verse together. If preferred, 


ly kneeling at the manger, where the 


voices in the hidden choir can sing the parts for 
the wise men, but the pantomime should be carried 
on the same. “We Three Kings of Orient Are,” 
lyric and music by Hopkins, No. 60, Vesper Chimes. 
The first verse will be sung by the wise men or the 


(Concluded on page 287) 
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Visual Education In Junior High Schools 


HE Junior High Schools of the city of Pontiac, 
Michigan, have for the last three years carried 

on an extensive program of visual education. Visual 
aids include maps, charts, an extensive picture collec 
tion, film slides, glass slides, and the use of a well 
organized yearly program of 16 mm. films. 

Each junior high school has a visual education com 
mittee which is appointed yearly and has one member 
each from the science, history, and geography depart 
ments. After mapping out the program for their re- 
spective schools, members of the various committees 
meet and formulate the program for the entire school 
year. One of the schools acts as a clearing house, 
carrying on all necessary correspondence for the book 
ing of the entire year’s program. The complete sched 
ule is then put into mimeograph form and placed in 


the hands of the teachers. 


BARGAINS !!! 





SUNNY SCHICK 


Cinemachinery Brokers 
I have what you want, or 
can sell what you have. 
Bargains in Equipment: ee 
BELL & HOWELL — 
EASTMAN 
SIMPLEX 
VICTOR 
STEWART-WARNER 
Save 30% to 60% on cameras, projectors 
and accessories. 
407 W. Washington Blvd. 
Fort Wayne. Indiana 





Since 1925 








L« F. MERE 


A program carried on for a number of years nat- 
urally acquaints one with the sources of film informa- 
tion. We have found the most dependable sources 
to be the Educational Screen and its small hand book, 
One Thousand and One Non-theatrical Films; also the 
Victor 16 mm. film directory, the United States Bureau 
of Mines, the United States Department of Commerce, 
the State Department of Conservation, and the Y. M. 
C. A. 

Financing of the program is made possible by the 
showing of one or two feature motion pictures after 
school hours and in addition ten percent of the pro 
ceeds of all motion picture entertainments. A large 
item is the transportation expense which in our case 
is being met by the Board of Education. Three new 
Victor 16 mm. projectors have recently been placed in 
service by the schools. 

A definite series of recommendations is carefully 
followed in the use of class-room pictures : 

1. Films are to be used in class-rooms in so far as 
it is possible. 

2. When shown on the screen in the auditorium 
to a larger group, teachers are to sit with 
classes. 


Pictures are not to be shown to classes unless 


oS) 


they pertain to the work being covered. 

4. Pictures are to be discussed in class before and 
after showing. 

5. List of films, with teacher’s opinion as to their 
value should be placed on file with the visual 
education chairman. 

Following is the program of 16 mm. films to be used 
by the Junior High Schools of the city of Pontiac 


during the school year. 


Number following titles indicates number of reels 
(pees a OR Or & Baer .. ... 2.6.6 -cecess. (Eh) 
Octeber 3 The Miracle of Corn.........6..%. (1) 
October 4 The Manufacture of Sheet Metal 

i oh 
October 10 Man Against Microbe............. (1) 
Gre (2) 
October 17. Michigan Mammals ............... (2) 
October 18 Carbon Monoxide ................ (1) 
October 23. Logs and Lumber ................ (1) 
(ietomer 25 Golden Plealth «.........ccccccces (1) 
October 25 Electric Heat in Industry.......... (3) 
October 30 Story of a Storage Battery......... (2) 
October 31 Velvet—King of Fabrics........... (2) 
November 3 Romance of Rubber............. (2) 











—_ 

















ee Ne 
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November 6 ‘The Red Poacher. .:. warrTrry. ck 
November 7 Greece ............ Sa eee (7) 
November 7-9 The Conquest of Diphtheria... . | 1) 
Rewemmer & Laouid Alt . oc. cnccscwdancwnns (1) 
November 7-9 Romance of the Reaper........ (5) 
November 13. Nutrition and Dental Health..... (2 

November 14 About Bananas ......... ate ope 
November 20 Paper Making ...... errr ers 
November 20-22 Money Making Industry......(1) 
November 22 The Metals of a Motor Car......(2 

November 27-29 The Story of ( rasoline Motor. .(3 

November 27. A Day with the Sun.............(3) 


December 4 Mazda Lamp Manufacturing......(2 
December 11 Along the Firing Line...........(2 
December 12 People who live on the Great Plain (1 
December 18 Evolution of the Oil Industry..... 
December 19 Story of Lubricating Oil.......... (2) 
January 10 Working for Dear Life.. ee re 
January 15 The Wizardy of Wireless.......... (2 
Second Semester 

February 5 The benefactor er ; 
February 7 The Miracle of Corn........... l 
February 12 Liquid Air .......... ero 
February 13. Light of a Race...... 
February 14. Carbon Monoxide .... Pere, i 
February 19 Evolution of the Oil Indu } 
February 20 Story of Lubricating Oil ae 2 
February 21 The Manufacturer of Sheet Metal 

and Tin Plate...... Peres § t 
February 27 People Who Live in a Crowded 

Ne oe eee ees ft 
March 6 The Metals of a Motor Car......... (2) 
March 12 A World of Paper....... rere (2) 
March 12-14 A Day with the Sun............ (3 
March 14 The Red Poacher .................. 2 
March 20 Story of a Storage Battery.......... (2 

) 


March 27. Mazda Lamp Manufacturing....... 


April 2-4 Money Making Industry .. young ane 
April 3 Story of Gasoline Motor................ 
April 9 Michigan Natural Resources Inventory. (2) 
April 10 Michigan Mines and Minerals......... 1 ) 
April 16 Along the Firing Line.... gh 
April 18 Electric Heat in Industry............. (3) 
April 25-27 Romance of Rubber............... (2 
May 1 The Wizardy of Wireless. Perret ff 


Sound Equipment for Elementary School 

One of the first strictly six-grade elen 
York, to be 
equipment is the Miltor 
W hil high schcols ali 


junior high schools have been so equipped, elementary 


entary school 
in Westchester County, New 
with professional sound 


School at Rye on-the-Sound. 


schools as a whole have not received the benefit of 


such equipment. The sound is made up of a wid 


equip] ect 


] 


range amplifier, amplion unit and 9 foot horn. <All 


controls are in the booth. Signal buzzers are so at 


ranged that lights and volume and tone are controlled 


from the booth. 
the amplifier so that records may be played throug! 
the picture apparatus. The equipment is 


to throw a 9x12 picture. 


\ double turntable 1s connected with 


arranged 
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“STANDARD 
EQUIPMENT” 


— So do many of the most suc- 








cessful visual educators refer to 
"DA-LITE" screens! They appre- 
ciate the quality of DA-LITE'S 
brilliar+ 
surface that gives pictures new, 
life-like brilliancy. They like the 
T he convenience of DA-LITE's com- 


CHALLENGER 


A portable screen that is out- 


class- bead reflective 








pactness and easy _ portability. 
They are grateful for the fair 
tanding ! Compact, simply operat- DA-LITE ewes that keep equip- 
ment costs minimized. You, too, 
will like DA-LITE screens. Inspect 


the entire comprehensive line at 


ed, with self-supporting feature. 
Needs no table; 


anywhere, with picture surface 


readily placed 


approximately 45” off the floor. 


Swivel bracket fitting grooved a dealer's near you — or write 


us direct for circulars and the 
address of a nearby distributor. 


THE DA-LITE 
SCREEN o., Inc. 


2721 N. CRAWFORD AV. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


tripod tube provides rapid, easy 
atjustment and keeps screen in 
alignment. 


perfect Strongly 


constructed ; folds compactly 


for storage and transportation. 


30” x 40” — $20.00 
36” x 48” — $25.00 
39” x 52” — $30.00 








SOUND EQUIPMENT 


PORTABLE 


35 mm. Sound-on-Film Projector 


Now available 
for School Room 
and Auditorium. 


Features Simplicity of 
design, rear shutter, 
straight line film travel. 


Uses 500, 750 or 1000 
watt Mazda lamps. Easy 
to set up and operate. 
This Syncrofilm Sound 
and Visual Projector 
maintains the high stand- 
ards that have made 
the name Syncrofilm 
famous. It incorporates 
all the latest develop- 
ments in sound and 
sight projection. 


WRITE FOR DETAILED 
CIRCULAR. 


WEBER MACHINE CORP. 


59 RUTTER STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Export Office: 15 Laight St., N.Y.C. 
Cable Address: Romos, New York. 
Distributors throughout the World. 
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The FORD MOTOR CO. are CAREFUL BUYERS 


After thorough investigation they gave Herman A. DeVry, Inc., the largest 
industrial order for standard portable sound outfits ever given in America. 





This obvious endorsement should mean 


to you— 


PERFECT TALKIES 
FOR SCHOOLS 


Many schools not able to pay cash have used 
the DeVry Self Liquidating Plan, which does not 
obligate the School Board. It has worked out suc- 








cessfully in every school where it has been tried. 


Write for free booklet, "Raising Funds with 
DeVry Talkies.” 


State whether you are interested in 16 mm. 


or 35 mm. Sound Equipment. 


HERMAN A. DEVRY, INC. 


l111 Center Street Chicago 








Educational Film Program of U.S.S.R. 


(Concluded from page 277) 

speed of the films. A movie mechanic is required for 
operation of moving picture machines except in small 
schools where a technically trained teacher may operate 
if he has a certificate given by Souzkino. An institute 
was held in Moscow in August for training of film 
specialists. About 50 teachers elected from the vari 
ous districts were expected to attend this. They will 
go back and explain the use of films in their local dis- 
tricts. 

There are far too few educational films to meet the 
needs of schools. Between 1925-28 they were let out 
without a plan and the present system is still somewhat 
chaotic. Many films such as the saving of Novile’s 
Dirigible, or the building of the Turkish Siberian rail 
road are considered already out of date. Teachers are 
advised to become well acquainted with the films 
available and be able to choose parts from several 
films when films are not of the most recent. Many 
helpful notes are included in the catalog to indicate 
their best use. 

To meet the need for educational films there is an 
extensive production and revision program: During 
1933 two million rubles were spent on the preparation 
of new films and the revision of old ones, while four 
million have been appropriated for 1934.!. The fol- 


1Data by Stepanoff-Souzkino. 


lowing program for production in 1934 includes both 


new films and revision :2 


1934 Production Program 


New Revised 

Subject (meters) (meters ) 
Social science ....... ... 900 $800 
Physics an, eee .. 2900 1350 
Chemistry ... a .. .d300 1800 
Biolog 

Botany . , 1200 900 

Zoology : 3500 
Physiology .. «6 0sehO 
Geography gecere 6000 INK) 
Labor and politics 3980 900) 
Agriculture .. eyh 3000 
MSETOMOMY 6.6 ccc acces ey 3!) 


Practically every school has a slide projector so that 
little attention is being paid to such equipment. How 
ever the institute plans in 1934 to prepare 100 series 
of 30 or 40 slides each for both geography and _his- 
tory, 30 series for chemistry and has a plan in prepara 
tion for physics slides. The new films being produced 
are mainly in 35 mm. size although 16 mm. films are 
made for the schools which need them. Practically 
nothing has been done yet in sound films although one 
on the subject of sound is being prepared this year 
as an experiment. 
2F. N.: Data given by Venogradov and Uden, directors edu 


cational film section, Central House of Art Education, 
Moscow. 
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The Church Field 


(Concluded from page 283 
choir before the first wise man marches in The 
last will be sung while the wise men kneel. 

19. O ffertory. \s the organist begins to play the 
offertory (“The Halleujah Chorus” from “The 
Messiah” by Handel is preferred—may be sung 
by the choir) the wise men will stand and exte1 
their arms to the congregation in invitation, and 
the deacons will begin from the rear of the Churcl 
to take up the offering, either of gifts for charity 
or of money. They will bring the offering to the 
front of the church and give it to the wise men, who 
will place it in front of the manger and kneel again 

20. Christmas Carol. As the offertory is ended the 
wise men will arise and signal the congregation to 
stand. There will be enough light on the manget 
and in the room to illuminate them. The congrega 
tion will then sing (slide No. 12) “O Come All Ye 
Faithful” (2 vs.). Lyric translated from Latin by 
Oakley; preferred tune “Adeste Fideles,” autho 
unknown, No. 173, Hymnal Revised. Illustrated 
with “Der Engel Freude” by Studer 


21. By ned tion. 


22. Postlude. Leave the lights in the auditoriu 
out. As the congregation passes out quietly, the 
organ plays “Nicaea” by Dykes, customarily sun 


with “Holy, Holy, Holy.” Ly ric by Bishop Hel el 
No. 82, Hymnal Revised. The choir will not 
this. 

Hymnal numbers are from the Presbyteriat 
Hymnal. The eleven slides are available, done 11 
colors, from the Presbyterian Board of Christia1 


Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Yule Log---Symbol of Christmas 


What pleasant old customs people used to have at 
Christmas! With great ceremony, in the olden days, 
the Christmas log was brought into the home. ‘This 
great “clog’’ of wood, chosen with care and laid in 
the huge fireplace, was lighted with a brand saved from 
last year's log. Great drinking, singing and telling 
of tales in the light of the ruddy blaze were part of the 
Christmas celebration. All through the night that Yule 
log was kept burning and if by any oversight the flam« 
went out ill luck would 
surely befall the hom 

Who has not at 
times lamented thi 
passing of these sim 
ple holiday rites? It 
memory of the pleas 
ant old custom the 
1933 Christmas Seal 


depicts the bringing 


— 
T 
t 





in of an ancien 
Christmas vule_ log 
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The Typewriter Slide 
‘conve uccs. fe For Screen Projection 


50 RADIO-MATS $2. 
WHITE, AMBER or GREEN. 


wcapt we annie, fa RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., Inc. 


1819 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


Write for free samples. 


§ THE STATIONERY OF THE SCREEN 




















\nnounced by the heralding bugler, two mediaeval 


figures drag in the enormous log, against a background 


sS 


of golden winter sunset. They call to mind the former 
days and symbolize the true spirit of peace on earth 
that unites all people at this season of good will. They 
would remind everyone who pastes the little stickers 
on mail and packages that the old, real Christmas is 
not gone. For true Christmas peace and happiness, 
which no amount of material troubles can everlasting- 
ly destroy, will be in the heart of everyone who 
“shares” the gift of health by using Christmas seals 
throughout December. 





Photographic Historical Study Units 
are prepared to cover a period not a scene, 
giving the student 


a balanced visual understanding 
of what took place and why. 











15 8x10 dry mounted photographs to the unit complete with intro- 
duction, full descriptive text and question guide dry mounted 
9'/4xi 1 and boxed for classroom use. 


UNITS COVERING THE FOLLOWING SIX PERIODS 
ARE NOW AVAILABLE: 


Roman Life Feudal Life from Robinhood 
Westward Movement The Pilgrims 
American Revolution and Organization 
of Government 
Slave Life and Abraham Lincoln 


Others in Preparation. 


The photographs illustrating these periods were se- 
lected from motion picture stills, and grouped and 
edited by historians and leaders in visual instruction. 


Write for prices and descriptive folder to: 


Photographic History Service 
formerly 
Educational Research Studies, Ltd. 
5537 HOLLYWOOD BLVD. HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


If East of the Mississippi send your inquiry to 
LEE WHITCOMB 


Eastern Sales Manager 


LEONIA, NEW JERSEY 
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are free to tell their story in their own words. 











AMONG THE PRODUCERS 


Where the commercial firms — whose activities have an important bearing on progress in the visual field — 
The Educational Screen is glad to reprint here, within nec- 
essary space limitations, such material as seems to have most informational and news value to our readers. 








Two Important Announcements 


Research Studies, Ltd., of Holly- 


wood, California, publishers of Photographic His- 


Educational 


torical Study Units from motion picture stills an- 
nounce a change in name to PHOTOGRAPHIC 
HISTORY SERVICE. The address, 5537 Holly- 
wood Blvd., Hollywood, California, remains the 
same. 

Whitcomb ot 


Leonia, New Jersey, has been appointed [astern 


They also advise that Mr. Lee 


Sales Manager handling through his sales organi- 
Mr. 


Whitcomb is widely known among educators, hav- 


zation all territory east of the Mississippi. 


ing devoted many years to sales work in the visual 


field. 


An Aid to the Study of Optical Phenomena 


Light and the study of optics, while a subject of 
major interest to the philosopher and physicist for 
hundreds of years, remains a mystery to the average 
man.. Thus when such a term as “optical bench” is 
mentioned, laymen greet it with expressions of polite 
curiosity, or simply raise their eyebrows. Indeed, it 
is surprising how many well educated persons are 
almost completely ignorant regarding a branch of 
science that concerns almost every phase of modern 
life. 

Investigation has shown that this lack of interest 
is due primarily to the inadequate attention given 


courses 1n optics by the av- 


“You Can't Keep A Good School Down” 


Old Man Skeptic riz up again and said “Talkies are 
for Theatres, not Schools’’—just as he said, years ago, 
“Movies are for theatres not schools.” But the schools 
just won't let a good thing go by. Any medium that 
impresses the human mind in new and vivid ways, 1s 
a proper instrument for education. Indeed the schools 
would be criminally negligent if they did not shape 
new tools to educational uses. 

The news from Herman A. DeVry, Inc., is encour 
aging. Scores of schools and churches are equipping 
themselves with DeVry Portable Sound Units—and 
they are writing back, also, that the equipment is eas 
ily operated and gives absolutely satisfactory sound. 

DeVry reports a notable experience. A_ prospect 
for a DeVry portable sound on film unit wrote a large 
number of users on the DeVry list, to get their opinion 
after months of service. He received replies from 
SO% of the Every letter praised the outfit. 
Not one discouraged the purchaser from buying a De 
Vry. This looks like some sort of a record. 

Nearly all of these schools use “talkies” for group 
instruction and entertainment in the auditorium. <A 
few like The Evanston High School, use talkies dur 
ing the lunch period just for relaxation and entertain 
ment, charging a small fee, which gradually pays for 
the equipment. 

The DeVry experience, combined with that of other 
manufacturers of sound equipment, confirms the fact 
without a shadow of doubt, that “talkies” have estab 
lished themselves as valuable and legitimate equip 
ment for the modern school. 

We will give our readers full information regarding 
the new DeVry 16 mm. Sound-on-Film Equipment in 
the January EpUCATIONAL SCREEN. It will be a real 
piece of news for those schools which are 
in this type of equipment 


users. 


interested 





erage high school and col- 
lege. Undoubtedly instruc- 
tors Lave been handicapped 
by tke high cost of good 
optical equipment, and be- 
ing unable to give interest- 
and 


ing attention-holding 


demonstrations, have been 


obliged to rely on the the- 
oretical exposition of the 


literature and the lecture 


room. Heretofore, such an 





adjunct to the 














important 
physics laboratory as _ the 
optical bench has been too costly when accurate enough 
for research work; or if cheap enough for individual 
experimentation has been too inaccurate and limited 


in application to be used for research work. 


The Optical Bench Developed by R. Fuess Inc. (Berlin) 


There have recently appeared advance notices of 


new optical bench which represents a_ revolutionary 


al 


improvement in design and manufacture, permitting 


(Concluded on page 292 
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HERE THEY ARE! 


A Trade Directory for the Visual Field 




















FILMS 


Arnold Audio Associates (5) 
11 W. 42nd St., New York City 

Bray Pictures Corporation (3, 6) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 

Carlyle Ellis (1, 4) 
53 Hamilton Terrace, New York City 

Producer of Social Service Films 

Eastman Kodak Co. (4) 

Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. (1, 4) 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. (1, 4) 


330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (1, 4) 
30 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 
Modern Woodmen of America (3, 4) 
Rock Island, Ill. 
Pinkney Film Service Co. (1, 4) 
1028 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ray-Bell Films, Inc. (3, 6) 
817 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
Stewarts School Films (4) 


21 Liberty St., Trenton, N. J. 


United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Universal Pictures Corp. (3) 
730 Fifth Ave... New York Citv 
(Sce advertisement on page 265) 

Wholesome Films Service, Inc. (3, 4) 


48 Melrose St., Boston, Mass 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau (1, 4) 
347 Madison Ave., New York City 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


Bell & Howell Co. (6) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 

Eastman Kodak Co. (4) 


Rochester, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. (1) 

330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


IS YOUR firm represented here? 


Herman A. DeVry, Inc. (3, 4) 
1111 Center St., Chicago 
(See zcdvertisement on page 286) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (1, 4) 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, Ill. 
International Projector Corp. (3, 6) 
90 Gold St., New York City 
(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Motion Picture Accessories Co. (3, 6) 
43-47 W. 24th St., New York City 
Regina Photo Supply Ltd. (3, 6) 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
Sunny Schick (4) 
Fort Wayne, Ind 
(See advertisement on page 284) 
United Projector and Film Corp. (3, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Victor Animatograph Corp. (6) 
Davenport, Iowa 
Weber Machine Corp. (2) 
59 Rutter St., Rochester, N. 
(See advertisement on page 285) 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


PHOTOGRAPHS and PRINTS 


Educational Research Studies, Ltd. 


5537 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, 
Cal 
SCREENS 


Da-Lite Screen Co. 


2721 N. Crawtord Ave., 


(See advertisement on page 285) 


Chi ago 


Motion Picture Accessories Co. 
43-47 W. 24th St., New York City 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 


918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Conrad Slide and Projection Co. 
510 Twenty-second Ave., East 
Superior, Wis 
Eastman Educational Slides 
lowa City, la 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


It should be. 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
26 E. Eighth St., Chicago, II. 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc. 


1674 Broadway, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 287) mn 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 265) 


Victor Animatograph Corp. 
Davenport, Iowa 


Williams, Browne and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STEREOGRAPHS and 
STEREOSCOPES 


Herman A. DeVry, Inc. 
1111 Center St., Chicago 


(See advertisement on page 286) 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

E. Leitz, Inc. 
60 E. 10th St., New York City 


Regina Photo Supply Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 


Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 265) 


Victor Animatograph Corp. 
Davenport, Iowa 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





REFERENCE NUMBERS 


(1) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
silent. 

(2) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
sound. 

(3) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
sound and silent. 

(4) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
silent. 

(5) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
sound-on-film. 

(6) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
sound and silent. 











Continuous insertions under one 


heading cost only $1.50 per issue; additional listings under other headings, 50c each. 
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The Museum of Science and Industry 
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Yule Log—Symbol of Christmas............. 


Among the Producers 


(Concluded from page 288) 


it with its accessories to be offered at prices easily 
within the reach of the average industrial laboratory, 
high school, or college. With it almost every con- 
ceivable experiment in optics can be performed, either 
by individuals or as a classroom demonstration. <Ac- 
cessories are provided for experiments in reflection, 
refraction, diffraction, polarization, telescopy, micro- 
scopy, photography, spectroscopy, etc. The usefulness 
of the bench can be further extended into the fields of 
photo-electric and thermo-dynamic phenomena by the 


addition of suitable equipment. 


It is pointed out by the manufacturer that a labora- 
tory or individual interested in optical research may 
make a modest beginning by purchasing the funda- 
mental equipment required for elementary experi- 
ments. The more elaborate accessories may be added 
from time to time with assurance that each unit will 


be found perfectly adapted to the whole set. 


Dr. A. J. GINSBERG. 
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Detroit, Mich. 
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Of The Educational Screen and Visual Instruction News, published 
monthly except July and August, at Morton, IIl., for October 1, 1933 
State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county afore- 
said, personally appeared Nelson L. Greene, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the editor of The 
Educational Screen, and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, manag- 
ing editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, The Educational Screen, Inc., 64 E. Lake Street, Chi- 
eago, Il. 

Editor, Nelson L. Greene, 64 E. Lake Street, Chicago, IIl. 

Business Manager, Ellsworth C. Dent, 1812 Illinois St., Lawrence, 
Kansas. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and 
address must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more of 
total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be given. If owned by a 
firm, company, or other unincorporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual member, must be given.) 

The Educational Screen, Inc., 64 E. Lake Street, Chicago, Il. 

Herbert E. Slaught, 5548 Kenwood Ave., Chicago. 

Ne.son L. Greene, 5836 Stoney Island Ave., Chicago. 

Dudley G. Hays, 1641 Estes Ave., Chicago. 

Frederick J. Lane, 6450 Kenwood Ave., Chicago. 

Marguerite Orndorff, 1617 Central Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or se- 
curity ho!der appears upon the books of the company as trustee or 
in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and be- 
iief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner: and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this pub- 
lication sold and distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid 
subscribers during the six months preceding the date shown above 
is ——. (This information is required from daily publications only.) 


NELSON L. GREENE, 
(Signature of editor, publisher, business manager or owner.) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this lst day of October, 1933. 
(SEAL) LYDA SHEA. 
(My comrnission expires December 16, 1935) 
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oil Bell & Howell 
mS 
UY 


The Filmo R Projector for schoolroom 
or auditorium. 


Filmo School Projector 


NLY an old established, pioneering 
manufacturer like the Bell & Howell 
Company, with years of experience 
to guide it, would have thought of all the 
fine details that make the Filmo R Pro 
jector ideal for schoolroom or auditorium 


wo)! 


remembered everything 


ZN 
— 


in designing this 


cooling system which permits economical 
use of high-powered lamps, Filmo’s in- 
herent ruggedness, durability, and con- 
stant dependability, construction which 
gives film every protection from damage, 
and a score of other refinements that add 
to the simplicity and effectiveness of 


Of these details » more obvious are ; 
I th S€ letail ‘ the oO oD oO ire projection in the school. 


the automatic re-wind, 
ment, 


the reverse move 
“still” projection of any desired Filmo engineers, who for more than a 
frame, the extraordinary ease of threading quarter century have built the profes- 
and operating, the instant interchange sional movie equipment used by the 


ability of lenses, the broad, secure base, 
and the light weight and compactness 


But hidden—except for the results they 
produce—are the exclusive nine-to-one 
film movement that eliminates flicker, the 
powerful 500-watt or watt direct 
lighting system with its ingenious method 
of adjusting the reflector for all-over 
illumination, the remarkably efficient ait 


750 


BELL & HOWELL 


FILMO 


PERSONAL MOVIE CAMERAS 
AND PROJECTORS 


major film producers of the world, know 
projection problems as no one else does. 
And the Filmo Projector they have de- 
signed and built demonstrates this fact. 


Don’t buy a projector—35 mm. or 
16 mm.—until you have seen a Filmo 
demonstrated, thrilled to its theater-brilli- 
ance, its easy operation, its quietness. 
Send the coupon for full details. 


sell & Howell Co., 1817 Larchmont Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Gentlemen: 

Filmo Projectors for 

Booklet 
Education.” 


..classroom use 


Motion Pictures in Visual 


Please send me complete information 
auditorium 


“Filmo 


Bell & Howell Co., 1817 Larchmont Ave 
York, Hollywood, London (B & H Co 


New 
Established 1907 


ve., Chicago, IIl.; 
. bee 
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DOUBLE 


Ldentification 





ote margins of 35-millimeter 
Eastman Safety Film carry the im- 


portant words Eastman... Safety... Kodak. 
Thus the film that gives you full protec- 
tion when you show standard-width pic- 
tures without a booth is doubly easy to 
identify...Specify prints on this Eastman 
film and...for safety’s sake...look for the 
identification throughout each reel be- 
fore projecting. Eastman Kodak Co. 
(J. E. Brulatour, Inc., Distributors, 
New York, Chicago, Hollywood.) 





EASTMAN 
Safety film 








